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TIXHE pause which followed the retreat of the Greeks 

from Larissa to the southern range of the Thes- 
salian mountains has been broken by some severe fight- 
ing. The Greek Army is posted in a long line along | the 
mountain ranges. The Turks can outflank their posi- 
tion by turning their extreme left near Pharsala or by 
forcing it above Volo, where a wide pass lies between 
the mountains and the sea. EpHrEM Pasua is develop- 
ing his attack on both flanks. Above Volo, where they 
were very strongly posted at a place named Velestino, 
the Greeks held their own well against some deter- 
mined attacks by the enemy. The accounts of the 
operations in this region, which have now come to hand 
from the correspondents on the spot, show that a 
Turkish reconnaisance in force, pushed home with much 
determination, was repulsed by the Greeks. But, acting 
upon the orders of the Government, General SMOLENSKI 
subsequently withdrew from his position. The Turks 
lost heavily, and a daring but indefensibly reckless charge 
of the Circassian cavalry upon a mountain position, de- 
fended by infantry and artillery, cost them many lives. 
The Greeks fought steadily, and their loss, owing to the 
superiority of their station, was comparatively slight. 
Athens observers think that this indicates the revival of 
the morale of the troops. But most of the fighting here 
has been done by Evzones, who have shown courage and 
steadiness all through, and are of very different calibre 
from the bulk of the Greek infantry. 


Bur the Turkish attack on Velestino was not much 
more than a reconnaissance in force. The movement 
on the extreme left of the Greeks at Pharsala was more 
serious. Here EpHEM PasHa brought up from fifteen 
to twenty thousand men against the army of the Crown 
Prince. The battle was hotly contested, and the tele- 
grams from Athens claim a victory for the Greeks ; but as 
the CROWN PRINCE was compelled to abandon his position 
and fall back behind the Orthrys range of mountains, 
it is clear that the advantage remained with the Turks. 
The full extent of the Greek reverse is not known at the 
time of writing, but it will probably turn out to be 
serious. If so, the Crown PRINCE may have to choose 
between allowing himself to be surrounded or falling 
back and leaving the road to Athens open to the 
invaders. The prospect looks hopeless enough for the 
Greeks in either case. 


AMONG the incidents of the Eastern War has been 


Turkish coasting vessel, by a Greek cruiser. The 
honourable gentleman has been conveyed to Athens, 
where nothing very dreadful is likely to befall him. 
At the same time we hear of a promising young English 
artist being wounded while fighting on the side of the 
Greeks. Otherwise the foreign volunteers, of whom 
much was said at the beginning of the war, seem to 
have discreetly effaced themselves. There is really no 
oceasion whatever why foreign sympathisers should 
thrust themselves into the business on one side or the 
other. In a campaign in which something like 150,000 
men are in the field the presence of a few ardent 
military amateurs, with rifles in their hands, which 
they may or may not know how to use, can make no 
difference. What the Greeks are most deficient in— 
next to organisation and commissariat—is a really 
vapable general staff. If their English friends could 
borrow Sir HerBpert KircHENER, or HUNTER Pas#a, or 
Sir Ropert Low, or some other really capable com- 
mander, and lend him for service in Thessaly, they 
might help their Hellenic protégés a good deal. As 
that is impossible, the best they can do for the Greeks 
is to send them nurses to look after their wounded and 
money to buy them medical stores and necessaries. 


THE news from South Africa continues somewhat 
mixed. Sir ALFRED MILNER has arrived, and has uttered 
some unexceptionable commonplaces, expressive of his 
desire to consult the interests of all sections of the popu- 
lation. Some perhaps even more important arrivals 
are awaited with anxiety. The three batteries of 
Royal Artillery will soon be at the Cape; the Natal 
garrison is to be strengthened; and the Government 
has very rightly ordered another regiment of British 
infantry to embark for the Colony from Bombay. These 
indications of a determination to maintain Imperial 
interests, together with the significant hint in the 
Budget, seem to have produced some effect. Mr. 
KRUGER opened the Session of the Volksraad with a 
message which does not say anything very definite, but 
is at least much more conciliatory in its language than 
some recent official utterances at Pretoria. The PREsi- 
DENT intimates that June 22 will be a public holiday 
in the Transvaal, as a mark of respect to that august 
Lapy whom his Honour once thought fit to describe as 
a kwaaje Vrouw. Also the importance of considering 
the material interests of the Rand industry is recog- 
nised. It remains to be seen what this will mean in 
practice. But it really does look as if the movement of 
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these batteries and battalions had a certain salutary 
effect on the Presidential mind. 

In spite of political unrest of all kinds, South Africa 
contrives to enjoy a considerable share of material 
prosperity. The Cape Budget, introduced by Sir J. 
GORDON SPRIGG at the end of last week, shows a surplus 
of £500,000. This is pretty good on a revenue of less 
than seven millions. It is less satisfactory to find that 
practically the whole available surplus will have to be 
devoted to fighting the Rinderpest, which has done 
more economic injury to South Africa than all the 
troubles at Johannesburg. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with Sir GoRDON SprRIGG’S §state- 
ment Mr. H. Retp, the Premier and Colonial Trea- 
surer of New South Wales, was laying his Budget 
before the Legislative Assembly at Sydney. New South 
Wales has enjoyed a less eventful year than the Cape, 
and the Premier's statement was one of general pros- 
perity. The finances of the colony are in excellent 
condition, and there are considerable increases in the 
vield from railways and from the land-tax. No new 
taxation is required, and no early change in the fiscal 
system is contemplated. Trade is improving, and 
New South Wales, like the other Australian colonies, is 
gradually shaking off the depression which has clouded 
business in the island-continent since the period of the 
land boom collapse and the bank failures. 


Mr. Reip was able to announce that the Australian 
Federal Convention would meet at Sydney in the 
autumn. The Adelaide Convention has concluded the 
first stage of its labours, and the draft constitution for 
the * commonwealth of Australia” has been agreed 
upon. It remains to be seen whether the various 
Bills allowing each colony to become a_ party 
to the new arrangement will be passed by the several 
legislatures. Queensland still declines to have any- 
thing to do with Federation; but the other colonies 
probably will accept the Constitution. The Australian 
Federation, as framed at Adelaide,is on the American 
rather than the Canadian model. State rights are duly 
guarded in the Senate, where each colony, irrespective 
of population, is to be represented by six delegates. 
This will prevent a small province, like Tasmania, for 
example, being elbowed out by the mere numerical pre- 
ponderance of New South Wales and Victoria. The 
name selected by the Adelaide delegates for the new 
Union is * Commonwealth,” which strikes us as awkward. 
Why should we not have a Dominion of Australia, as 
we have at, present a Dominion of Canada, and as 
we shall eventually have a Dominion of South 
Atrica 7 


HERE is an opportunity for a brand new and original 
chapter in our text-books of International law, ** On the 
Fumigation of Ambassadors.” What do the disciples of 
PUFFENDORF and VATTEL say to that? The persen of an 
Ambassador is, we know, inviolable; but does 
inviolability include the right not to be smoked? The 
interesting question is raised by the proceedings of 
CHanG YIN Hwan, the special envoy from the EMPEROR 
or CHINA to the QUEEN’s Jubilee ceremonial. On arriv- 
ing at Vancouver the steamer which carried His Excel- 
lency was found to be infected with small-pox. There- 
upon the port sanitary authorities put the vessel in 
quarantine, and ordered the passengers to be fumigated. 
The Ambassador defied the officers of science and the 
law to subject his celestial person to this indignity, and 
said he would die sooner than be fumigated. On the 
other hand, the colonial authorities threatened to send 
him back, unfumigated, to China, in which case he 
would probably lose both his yellow jacket and his head 
for failing to carry out his mission : obviously a difficult 
position for all concerned. 


— 
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THE end of the abortive Arbitration Treaty with the 
United States has been reached. By 43 votes to 26 
the Senate decided to reject the Amended Treaty on 
Wednesday. The majority was composed of 30 Repub- 
licans and 13 Democrats. On the whole the rejection 
of the Treaty does no particular harm, in the turn 
which things have taken. The Jingo Senators, under 
the lead of the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, had done their best to batter the Treaty out 
of all semblance of its original shape. If the damaged 
wreck had been accepted by the Senate, the disagree- 
able duty would have been cast upon Lord SaLiseury 
of declining to have anything whatever to do with it. 
The hostile vote in the Senate saves us this trouble. 
it is no fault of the people or the Government of this 
country that the Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration, 
the object of so much vaporous rhetoric in America, has 
not been set up. The attempt, on our part, was well- 
intended; but so far nothing has been gained by it 
except a further demonstration how easy it is for 
American politicians to win popularity by a show of sus- 
picion and dislike towards England. 


THE second of the Government’s two great legislative 
measures for the Session, the Workmen’s Compensation 
for Accidents Bill, was brought in by the Home Secre- 
tary on Monday. We discuss elsewhere the policy of 
this interesting measure. It has the advantage of being 
unusually short and commendably simple in its language. 
It provides that the employer shall be liable to com- 
pensate the workman for any accident occurring to the 
latter in the course of his employment, according to a 
scale laid down in the schedules., In case of death the 
representatives of the deceased man may receive a sum 
not exceeding £300. In case of incapacity for work, 
the injured labourer may receive a sum of £1 weekly, 
or fifty per cent. of his earnings. The Act is only to 
apply to persons in certain specified trades and callings, 
including those employed in railways, factories, mines, 
quarries, and engineering works. The amount and dura- 
tion of the compensation, and other questions arising 
out of the Act, are to be settled by arbitration; and if 
the parties cannot agree voluntarily upon an arbitrator, 
the County Court judge, or some person appointed by 
him, is to act in that capacity. 


THREE points are specially to be noted. In the first 
place, the Bill does not do away with employers’ 
liability under the existing statute. Ifthe ** accident ” 
is not an accident in the proper sense of the word, but 
has been caused by the employer’s negligence, the in- 
jured workman retains his former right of action, and 
can sue his employer civilly as well as prosecute him 
criminally ; but he will not be allowed to get both his 
damages under the old Act and his compensation under 
the new. Secondly, the Bill allows contracting-out ; but 
only on condition that any insurance scheme or arrange- 
ment agreed upon is certified by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies to be not less favourable to the em- 
ployees than the provisions of the Bill. In other words, 
the workman can only abandon his right to compensa- 
tion under the new statute by entering into a contract 
to receive at least equal compensation under a voluntary 
arrangement. And, finally, the Bill is intended to 
operate without litigation. In most cases, it is assumed, 
no dispute need arise, since the compensation will 
adjust itself according to an automatic scale. But ifa 
question as to the employer’s liability or the amount of 
compensation should arise, there will be no necessity 
to decide it by an action. LEither it will be settled by 
voluntary conciliation committees or by the arbitra- 
ion nmachinery which the Bill provides for, free of 
all ex pense either to the employer or to the em- 
ployed. 


Tue principle of the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill is not 
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growing much in favour with the House of Commons, 
to judge by the voting this week on that version of the 
measure which was introduced by Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN. 
In 1893 there were found 279 members to vote for the 
principle and only 201 against it, and in 1894 the 
imajority had increased to 87. This week the Bill was 
defeated by 227 votes to 186. Mr. ALLAN’s main 
reason for asking Parliament to set a compulsory limit 
to the hours of labour of an adult male was that 
mining Was an exceptionally perilous and burdensome 
industry. When a man descended into a mine, he said, 
he took his life in his hands and was liable to lose it by 
all sorts of terrible accidents. But the same might be 
said of every man who steps upon the foot-plate of a 
locomotive or descends into the stoke-hole of an ocean 
It has never yet been proved that coal-mining 
is either so dangerous or so unpleasant as to call 
for limitations which might, with equal justice, be 
applied to a dozen other callings. As a matter-of-fact, 
the average death-rate of the miner is lower than in 
most other occupations; and in spite of his liability to 
accident he is one of the healthiest, as he is one of the 
best paid, of manual labourers. But even were 
there a strong case for legislative interference, in- 
tead of a very weak one, Parliament could hardly 
move in the matter as long as the miners are 
divided against themselves on the question. If the 
miners were united, their trade-unions—among the 
most powerful in the country—could do all that was 
necessary without recourse to Parliament. But they 
are not united. The North is against the Midlands on 
this question, and South Wales is divided against itself. 
The circumstances of different parts of the country 
differ, owing to causes which are not so much social as 
seological. ; 


steamer. 


Tue Budget has drawn attention to some of the 
deficiencies in our postal system. Not all of us have 
realised how very incomplete the system of house-to- 
louse postal delivery still is. Yet it seems that sixteen 
inillion letters annually are not conveyed to the 
addresses to which they are consigned. They are simply 
left at the rural sub-offices or other houses of call, and 
the addressees must come and fetch them. This is 
morally, if not legally, a breach of contract on the part 
of the post-office. When we put a penny stamp on a 
letter we do it on the implied understanding that the 
department will actually deliver it at the residence of 
the person for whom it is intended. To leave it some- 
where else en route, and expect the receiver to bear the 
expense of conveying it over part of the distance, is 
really a sort of fraud on the purchasers of postage 
stamps. It is high time that this anomaly should be 
abolished. 


To judge by the abject failure of the ** Labour” De- 
monstration in Hyde Park on the first day of this month, 
the East-end is becoming tired of * demonstrations.” 
[t was a fine day, and there was a good deal to tempt a 
large crowd to go for a walk in the Park, with bands, 
brakes, and banners; but though the banners were 
there, and the bands and the brakes, the large crowd 
did not come. Women, children, and Socialists formed 
a considerable proportion of those who did attend; and 
the foreign Anarchists were, of course, present in force. 
The affair, in fact, has been simply “ captured ”—one 
might almost say the same of the whole so-called Labour 
Movement—by the Socialist group; and, as a conse- 
quence, the trade-unionist working-man, who may be a 
Radical, but is neither Anarchist nor Communist, will 
have nothing to do with it. 

+ 

THe week has been saddened in Paris by a most 
heart-rending calamity. On Tuesday, at half-past four, 
a great charity fair was in full progress in the Rue 
Jean Goujon, The féte was one of the events of the 
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Paris season. It was given for the combined benefit of 
all the religious charities in France, and was under the 
most fashionable patronage. All the ladies of Catholic 
and Royalist Paris, all the old Faubourg St. Germain 
families, and the most select “club-men” were inte- 
rested in the affair, and many of them were present as 
stall-holders or assistants. The bazaar was held in a 
temporary wooden shed, erected on a waste piece of 
ground closed in by dead walls and lofty buildings. It 
was long and narrow, and the sides were occupied by 
stalls and booths representing a street in * Old Paris.” 
The windows were high up, and there was only one 
practicable exit, which was obstructed by the installa- 
tion of a Cinematograph show. A finer death-trap than 
this long gallery, made of match-boarding, filled with 
bunting and canvas, and crowded to suffocation with a 
crowd of women in light dresses, can hardly be 
imagined. 


At half-past four all was bustle, animation, and 
gaiety. Suddenly a ery of “ Fire!” was raised. The 
electric apparatus, near the door, is supposed to have 
set the woodwork alight. What happened then was an 
affair of minutes, almost of seconds. Ina few moments 
the whole structure was in a blaze ; in five minutes the 
roof had fallen in; in ten the building and all its con- 
tents and occupants had disappeared, and nothing was 
left but a heap of charred and smoking fragments, 
which included the undistinguishable remains of some 
two hundred human beings, or possibly more. Of the 
panie-stricken crowd in the shed some fought their way 
into the street, scorched, bruised, and in many cases 
horribly injured ; others were enabled to climb through 
the window of an hotel opening upon the back of the 
hall; the remainder were calcined to blackened shreds 
in the horrible furnace. How many have perished is 
not yet known with any certainty. Probably the 
number is rather over the figure mentioned. For the 
bodies are in most cases incapable of identification, and 
the only mode of arriving at the tale of the dead is 
by counting up the number of those who left home 
to go to the fatal fair and are not known to have 
returned. 


THE sufferers in this case belong to the world of rank, 
elegance, and fashion. Some of the most famous 
names of Europe are in the list of the dead and injured. 
One royal princess, the Duchesse D’ALENCON, is among 
the victims; and many ladies of the noblest houses of 
France were being charred to cinders while their 
coachmen and footmen were waiting in the street 
outside to drive them home. The naked facts are too 
eloquent to make any attempt to moralise over them 
desirable, and it sounds like bathos to point to the 
obvious lesson that all these temporary structures of 
wood and canvas, which are so hastily run up for the 
accommodation of crowds of sight-seers, should be even 
more carefully inspected than permanent theatres and 
public buildings. 


Tue Duchesse D’ALENCON, whose watch and betrothal 
ring were found in the ruins, was a member of a royal 
house which has had more than its share of misfortune 
in recent years. She was a daughter of Duke Maxt- 
MILIAN OF Bavaria, and a younger sister of the EMPRESS 
OF AUSTRIA and the EX-QUEEN OF NAPLES, and she had 
a good deal of the high spirit which distinguished those 
two brilliant ladies before public and private sorrows 
had dimmed their vivacity. The Empress has lost her 
only son under peculiarly painful and melancholy cir- 
cumstances. The QUEEN, the dashing horsewoman of 
the sixties, has long lived an exile from the kingdom 
which her husband’s weakness did a good deal to forfeit ; 
and now the third sister has come to a tragic and un- 
timely death. Their cousin, the Ex-Kina Louis or 
Bayakia, committed suicide eleven years ago. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S DEFENCE OF TREATIES. 


_— efforts of the Opposition to make the audacities 

and the sufferings of Greece a reason why the 
people of England should cease to support the Govern- 
ment have met with no success; but it was well that 
the Prime MINISTER should find an opportunity to 
justify the failure. In a time of international crisis it 
is desirable that England should be of one mind, and we 
trust that the Philo-Hellene will acknowledge the * sweet 
reasonableness ~ with which Lord SaLissury upbraided 
him. Throughout the whole of the speech on Thurs- 
day there was an acknowledgment that sympathy 
with a weak nation struggling against a strong one is m 
itself amiable. Chivalrous or humanitarian sentiment, 
however, cannot always be the dominant considera- 
tion in modern Statecraft. The Treaty of Paris 
bound us,in common with the other great Powers of 
Europe, to a certain attitude towards Turkey. It obliged 
us and them to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Treaty was an agreement by which each 
of the six great Powers undertook not to attack the 
independent sovereignty of the SULTAN, and to defend it 
against the attacks of any other Power. That arrange- 
ment was for the general convenience of Europe. Had 
it not been made, it would have been open to any Power 
to invade Turkey; and the invasion of Turkey by any 
Power would have led to a war in which the other 
Powers, each in its own interest, would join. That is 
certain. It was the likelihood of such a _ general 
European war that brought about the Treaty. The only 
challenge to that statement is the personal opinion of the 
English Radical when he chances to be in Opposition ; 
and surely the opinion of all the European Powers, iu a 
humane mood, is sounder evidence than the predilec- 
tion of all the Presidents of Radical Three Hundreds 
among ourselves. The Leader of the Opposition 
admitted this when he refrained from accepting the 


invitation of Mr. BaLrour to challenge the policy of 


the Government by moving a Vote of Censure. 

The acknowledgment of facts in Parliament has not, 
unfortunately, been supported by acknowledgment of the 
sane facts when Opposition orators have taken their walks 
abroad throughout the country. In the country Mr. 
AsQvuiTH has denounced the Concert of Europe, and, to 
our vexation but not to our surprise, Mr. CoURTNEY and 
a few other wiseacres on our own side have been 
supporting him. Although they dare not propose it 
formally in Parliament, these gentlemen have not 
scrupled to contend elsewhere that England should 
support the Greeks. The country has not “risen at 
them” as if they were actors in melodrama, and there- 
fore we can state in language as calm as that which 
Lord SALISBURY used on Thursday the considerations 
which put them out of court. They wished England 
to withdraw from the Concert of Europe. The Concert. 
the English Grecians felt, was keeping the real Greeks 
in leash; and why should any Christian be kept 
from the throat of the Turk? There was good cause 
why he should be kept in hand. To begin with, there 
were the facts that the Eastern Christian is just as 
savage a person as any Turk in Stamboul who 
is insulted, and that, whilst the Turk, in as far as he is 
a barbarian, makes no claim to sainthood, the Eastern 
Christian, having all the wily instincts of the weak, is 
a savage and a humbug simultaneously. That fact 
damped the emotions of Turks and Tories, both gentle- 
men by nature, whilst it was conveniently ignored by 
the Gladstonians and the Grecians of the Occident. 
To end with, there was the consideration of what, by 
the Treaty of Paris, we had bound ourselves not to do. 
We had bound ourselves not to attack the independence 
and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Our with- 
drawal from the Concert out of sympathy with Greece 
would have been equivalent to a violation of the com- 
pact. It would have been more than that. At present 
we have no regiments which could be spared as rein- 
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forcements for Greece, and no fleet can sail into the 
plains of Thessaly. Our withdrawal from the Concert, 
therefore, would have been of mo more than a senti- 
mental use to Greece. It would not have saved the 
life of a single ear-cropping evangelist in her army. On 
the other hand, it might have put us outside the pale 
of European diplomacy for ever. Having found us false 
to our compact on that occasion, the Great Powers o! 
the Continent, who love us none too much, would 
rightly not have trusted our word in relation to any 
other prospective trouble. In that case, we should have 
deserved our obloguy among the Powers of Europe. 
and the antipathy of the whole of them, as well as of 
Islam, should Russia move towards India. 

In short, the Priwe MINISTER’s speech sets forth a 
fact of which the go-as-you-please Radical is half a 
century in the rear. Treaties are not now what they 
used to be. Once upon a time they merely registered 
a willingness of the contracting parties to remain at 
peace with each other as long as peace suited the con- 
venience of either. When either found peace irksome, 
it was open to it to ignore the treaty. and the othe 
partv did not grumble. Until comparatively recent 
times, indeed, treaties, onan understanding common to 
all who made them. were like cheques which could he 
dishonovred without disgrace to the drawer when tli 
drawer found it convenient to ignore them. The 
international conditions in Europe have changed since 
that happy-go-lucky time. Every Power in Europe 
sleeping, when it sleeps at all, in armour, it is neces- 
sary, as the PRIME MINISTER has said, ** to make engage- 
ments and contracts with your neighbours, and it is 
highly necessary when you have made them to keep 
them; otherwise, when you propose to make them 
again, no Power will trust you.” Why should any Power 
trust us if we proved ourselves untrustworthy? Our Navy 
might possibly sink the navies of all the Powers ; but, 
our Army being as small as that of a third-rate European 
State, the triumph would not avail us much. It would 
not prevent the Russians from marching on India. This 
is the more obvious because, as Lord SALisBpuRY hinted, 
a large part of our Army may ere long be needed in 
South Africa to vindicate the Convention with the 
Transvaal. It surprises us that the Party of Progress 
is so blind to the march of events. chief of which is 
expressed in the appalling armaments of the European 
Powers. ‘The Concert of Europe” is no more than a 
netaphrase of ** Diplomacy.” It is no more than the rati- 
tied principle of Arbitration for the acceptance of which 
between England and the United States the apostles ot 
peace have been shouting aloud in chagrin. The Prime 
MINISTER'S view of modern treaties should commend 
itself to the very politicians who have been trying to 
turn him out over the war between Greece and Turkey. 
* The principle of acting upon treaties which we delibe- 
rately accepted is,” as Lord SALIssurRY said, “‘a sacred 
one that lies at the basis of the civilization of the 
world.” 

THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 

4 tee prolongation of the war between Greece and 

Turkey is a public scandal. No doubt Greece is 
the first and chief offender. It was Greece who, in 
defiance of the warnings tendered by all the Great 
Powers of Europe, insisted on invading Turkey on the 
pretext of desiring to liberate Macedonia from Turkish 
rule, but with the real object of obtaining such a hold 
on the province as to defeat the pretensions of Bulgaria 
and Servia. The only apology for such a raid as that 
on which Greece embarked so rashly lies in its success ; 
but the Greeks have failed signally. Not only have 
they been unable to make good their advances across 
the Turkish frontiers, but also they have been com- 
pelled to beat an undignified retreat; and the net 
result of the campaign so far is that the Turks 
are encamped in force on Greek soil. These are 
the plain, hard facts of the situation; and it is im- 
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possible to suppose that they are not realised by 
educated Hellenes, though they may not be mani- 
fest to the mob of Athens, deluded, as it still is, by 
exaggerated reports of more or less imaginary successes. 
Notwithstanding all this, the Greek Government, with 
the approval of the Greek Chambers, professes to be 
determined to continue the war. If the Greeks were 
prepared to fight to the death sooner than accept defeat, 
we might admire the courage of their determination, 
though we might question its wisdom. So far, how- 
ever, the Greeks have evinced no disposition to fight to 
the death when it comes to actual warfare. The probable 
explanation of the resolve to continue the campaign is 
that it is dictated by political rather than by military 
considerations. Not only the Ministry, but the Court also, 
are convinced that the populace are not in the mood to 
acquiesce in a peace which, however necessary for the 
welfare of Greece, would be offensive to her national 
vanity. 

Tuixey, on the other hand, has no motive for con- 
tinuing the campaign. No illusion is entertained by 
the Porte as to the possibility of the war resulting in 
any permanent acquisition of territory. The Turks 
have gained all they can hope to gain by the campaign ; 
and by the further prosecution of hostilities they may 
lose, or at any rate impair, the prestige that has been 
acquired by their victories. They would obviously be 
compelled by the action of the Powers to arrest a 
mareh upon Athens; and it would be more satisfactory 
to Turkey to stop her advance while she can do so 
with all the honours of war. At the same time, the 
Ottoman Government can hardly be blamed for insist- 
ing upon the demand for peace coming from Greece. 
The ScutTan has immensely strengthened his position 
amongst his own subjects by the success of his armies. 
The invasion of Greece has gratified the pride of IsLam, 
and any compromise which was open to the interpreta- 
tion that the SuLTaN desired peace from lack of confi- 
dence in his power to carry on the war with success 
would deprive Turkey of the one tangible compensation 
she can hope to obtain in return for her victories. The 
strain upon the resources of the Empire occasioned by 
the conflict with Greece must tell heavily uvon the 
well-nigh exhausted Treasury of Stamboul; und we can 
well credit the report that ABpUL Hamip is disposed to 
view with favour any proposals for peace that may 
come from Greece. It should be remembered, also, that 
between the Turks and the Greeks there is little of the 
intense animosity which separates the Turks from 
the Armenians and the Bulgarians. 
the Byzantine Empire the Levantine Greeks have made 
themselves useful in many ways to the Turks, and have, 
indeed, been their chief instrument in administering 
the provinces of Turkey in Europe. 

Thus the sole obstacle which bars the way to the con- 
clusion of the war lies in the refusal of Greece to make 
overtures of peace. We do not share the admiration 
expressed in many quarters for the heroism of the 
(rreeks in declining to accept the verdict of the war; 
but we do hope that the Great Powers will bring the 
struggle toa close speedily. The view alleged to be held 
by some of the Powers, and notably by Germany, that 
it would be derogatory to the dignity of the Concert to 
intervene until Greece has requested their interven- 
tion, is not quite tenable. After all, the great military 
and naval Powers of Europe have no occasion to stand 
on their dignity with a petty and feeble kingdom such 
as Greece. If a _ collective communication were 
addressed by these Powers 
Athens, declaring that Greece must agree to an armi- 
stice, and that in the event of her refusal she must 
accept the full consequences of her obstinacy, the KiNG, 
the Ministry, and the Nation, would welcome any 
arrangement which would enable them to assert, with 
some show of plausibility, that they had yielded, not to 
Turkey, but to Europe, and that in consequence the 
honour of Greece remained intact. As soon as an 
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armistice has been arranged, it will be the duty of 
the Powers to settle the terms of a_ final peace. 
The general character of these terms is obvious enough. 
In ac cordance with the declaration made by the Powers 
before the beginning of hostilities, the Greek and the 
Turkish troops would be required to withdraw from all 
portions of each other's territory they might respec- 
tively occupy. Greece must expect to pay a war in- 
demnity as the price of peace; but the amount and the 
conditions would be virtually settled by the Concert of 


Europe. When all is said and done, in publie as in 
private life, people who play bowls must expect 
rubbers. 

THE EIGHT-HOURS IMPOSTURE. 


(THE House of Commons is to be congratulated upon 


having at last summoned courage to protest 
against legislative interference with the hours of 


adult labour. That change in its attitude has pro- 
bably been brought about rather by the failure of 
many advocates of the Eight Hours Bill to secure 
the votes of mining constituencies than by any 
quickened appreciation of economic principles on the 
part of legislators at large. In the last Parliament some 
Unionist members thought it prudent to trifle with the 
Eight Hours question, and in the present one even 
Radical members think it not unsafe to display a cautious 
tendency towards independence. The fact is that in the 
case of the Eight Hours Bill, as in that of the measure 
just introduced by the Home Secretary, the policy of 
the trades union leaders is far from coinciding with the 
wishes or the interests of the mass of workmen. Com- 
pensation secured without trade union aid is a great 
boon to the men, but a most hateful thing to the dema- 
gogues ; and a compulsory limitation of hours of labour 
would completely cover one flank of the aggressive 
trade unionists, at the cost of inflicting the gravest 
injustice and hardship upon great bodies of coal- 
miners. At the General Election the men, none too 
soon for their own interests, made it plain that 
their point of view is not identical with that of 
their self-confident representatives in the House of 
Commons. 

Imagination fails to conceive anything feebler 
than the arguments which are thought good enough 
to recommend a return to the fossilizing legislation 
of the Middle Ages. We are told with great solem- 
nity that eight hours is quite long enough for any man 
to work unde rground ; and, that being said, it seems to be 
thought that the whole question is settled. Even in 
quarters where it is not held to follow that Parliament 
ought to interfere, we rarely find courage enough 
so assert the obvious irrelevancy of the initial statement. 
What doesa man mean when he says that eight hours 
it long enough to work underground? What is the 
standard? There is neither standard nor meaning. 


The dictum is a dictum of sentiment, and nothing 
more. Nobody would work for eight hours under- 


ground if he could do without it. Few would work 
eight hours, or six hours, or any hours at all, either under 
or above ground, unless they were in need of what Mr. 
GLADSTONE beautifully described the other day as “the 
necessaries of life more immediately connected with 
subsistence.” It is entirely a practical question whether 
aman can get what he needs without going down a 
mine at all, or without staying more than eight hours 
when he is there. If he requires ten hours to secure 
for himself his standard of comfort, on what ground 
does any other man or any Parliament interfere with 
his indefeasible right to sell his labour as he pleases ? 
We are told that Parliament has interfered in other 
cases, and therefore may do so again. Of course it 
may repeat any error until seventy times seven if it is 
foolish enough; but it is a novelty to learn that folly has 
some sort of divine prescription which forbids return to 
the paths of wisdom. As amatter of fact, Parliament 
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has not yet done anything quite so foolish as 
the passing of an Eight Hours Bill for miners. These 
are men very well able to look after themselves, both 
individually and collectively. No owner has yet been 
able to compel his miners to work six days a week, as 
other workmen do; and in all questions of wages the 
powerful miners’ unions take the very last farthing that 
the markets will allow. Whatever they collectively 
desire in the regulation of their labour they can obtain 
for themselves ; but, while they do not want an eight 
hours restriction at all, the union leaders want it to con- 
solidate their own power. That is the secret of the 
agitation. Perhaps the most cynically insincere of the 
arguments usually put forth is that Parliament ought 
to interfere for the sake of the miners’ health. Careful 
investigation has confirmed the conclusion of ordinary 
observation that there is no healthier occupation than 
coal mining, and no more robust set of men than miners. 
If we except agricultural labour, it may be safely 
affirmed that no hereditary employment can be named 
which after several generations presents us with a race 
of men so strong both physically and constitutionally. 

It was not for any reason avowed or avowable that 
miners were chosen to be the subjects of grandmotherly 
care. They were chosen because they are a numerous and 
well-organised body. because their leaders can do 
immense mischief to industry, and because it was 
thought that the pretended hardships of their really 
leisurely and easy-going lives would make good plat- 
form material. These considerations seemed to point 
to the mining industry as the one through which a 
socialistic attack upon all industry might best be 
delivered. Fortunately, the assault has failed, very 
largely through the action of the miners themselves in 
rejecting the champions of restriction. In this they 
have done wisely, not only for the community, but for 
themselves also. The one serious drawback of their occu- 
pation, liability to accidents, would be rendered more 
formidable by any restrictions which in hard times 
would impel men to work at top-speed in order to make 
up their weekly wage. In certain districts where the 
getting of coal involves half as much again of precau- 
tionary labour as in others, it is obvious that an 
eight-hours bill would work immense hardship and 
injustice in all states of the market. Now that the 
miners have enabled Parliament to break through 
the tradition of feeble acquiescence in what every 
man of sense knows to be thoroughly pernicious, it 
may be hoped that a permanent check has been placed 
upon the plans of the socialist demagogues who fatten 
upon trade-union funds. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


t teres subject of the liability of an employer for in- 

juries sustained by his workmen is somewhat compli- 
cated. The only way to understand Sir MatrHEW WHITE 
Rip.ey’s Bill is to state the law as it is, and then to set 
forth the new provisions. The existing law, which is 
partly statutory and partly judge-made, creates a special 
relation between employer and employé, and places the 


latter in a category apart from the rest of the world. If 


a stranger falls through a trap-door, or is struck on the 
head by a crane, he has a claim against the owner of 
the trap-door or the crane, unless he either contributed to 
the accident by his own carelessness or had no lawfu! 
business to be under the crane or over the trap. It 
is not so with a workman. Before the workman can 


recover damages for an injury sustained in the course of 


his employment he must prove that the accident was 
due to the negligence or default of his employer. Such 
is the effect of what is called “the doctrine of common 
employment.” It is difficult in most cases, it is costly 
in all, for a workman to prove that his injury is due to 
the negligence of his employer. Even when the 
workman has succeeded on that point, he is still liable 
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to have his claim defeated by the plea of contributory 
negligence. Granted that the employer was negligent, 
says the Court, and that his negligence has killed or 
maimed the employé, it appears from the evidence that 
the employé was also careless ; and therefore there shal! 
be no compensation. We think that the working men 
of this country, the soldiers in the army of industry, ar 
entitled to complain of such a state of the law. 

Sir MatrHew Rip.ey’s Bill does not amend or repea! 
the existing law. The doctrine of common employment 
will continue to be enunciated by the judges of the High 
Court to.anybody who is foolish enough to go thither ; 
and the plea of contributory negligence will still be a 
answer to an action for damages under the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880. What the Home Secretary does is 
to provide a new procedure for the claiming and assess- 
ment of compensation. ‘“ Common employment ” and 
* contributory negligence ” are not abolished, but they 
are circumvented, by the Bill. The employer will be 
liable to pay compensation for “ personal injury by acci- 
dent arising out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment,” irrespectively of the possible negligence of the 
workman, and provided that the injury disables the 
man for at least two weeks. There is a scale of com- 
pensation fixed by the Bill. Ifa workman is killed his 
dependants will be paid a sum equal to his last three 
years’ earnings, but not less than £150 or more than 
£300. If the man is disabled for more than two 
weeks, he will be awarded a weekly allowance not 
exceeding fifty per cent. of his wages, and not exceeding 
£1. This payment is to continue “ during incapacity,” 
and it was expressly stated in the debate by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN that in the event of permanent incapacity 
the weekly payment would continue for the life of the 
injured workman, the Colonial Secretary explaining that 
in his opinion this was ** justifiable compensation.” The 
trades to which the Bill applies are railways, factories, 
including docks and wharves, mines, quarries, and en- 
gineering works. A cheap and simple procedure for 
recovering compensation by arbitrator or County Court 
judge is provided. 

We will not confuse an issue which is involved enough 
by comparing Sir Matraew Waite RIDLEY's scheme with 
that of Mr. AsquirH, e xcept upon the one point of con- 
tracting-out. Mr. AsQuiTH distrusted both employer and 
employé to such a degree that he abandoned his bill 
rather than accept the DupLey clause. The present 
Home Secretary provides the workman with a skilled 
adviser in the person of the Registrar of Friendly Socie- 
ties. No contract for compensation outside the Bill 
shall be valid unless accompanied by a certificate from 
the Registrar stating that the arrangement is not less 
favourable to the workman than the terms under the 
Act. In short, Sir MattHEw RIDLEY proposes universal 
compensation to a limited amount in selected trades. 
The advantage to the workmen seems to us to be very 
great; but, from opposite points of view, there occur to 
us two grave objections. From the workman’s point of 
view it is clear that if every accident has to be paid 
for every accident will be insured. If every accident 
is insured the employer will naturally not be so 
careful as he might be. It is true that there 
are the penalties of the Factory Act and the un- 
limited liability of the Act of 1880; but between 
negligence so gross that it can be proved or fined and a 
slackening of precautions there is a difference, detri- 
mental to the workman. It is also true that the 
insurance companies will insist on proper precautions ; 
but the inspection of an insurance company is not the 
same thing as the supervision of a proprietor. W: 
cannot accept Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s dictum that em- 
ployers will not insure small and definite risks. From 
the employer's point of view, we think that a life 
annuity of a week is an excessive compensation 
even for permanent incapacity. The wages of dangerous 
trades are higher for that reason, and the workman must 
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take some risk. We are afraid that some men would 
willingly disable themselves for the sake of a life annuity. 
Better a life of idleness with one hand than a life of 
labour with two. So some would argue. Mr. DraGe, 
who is well informed and industrious, declares that the 
number of accidents has increased in Germany since 
the adoption of universal compensation; and it does 
seem asifthere might be two convergent causes of care- 
lessness, the employé being certain of his compensation 
and the employer of his insurance. The Bill, however, is 
a careful and ingenious proposal to benefit masters and 
workmen, and it would be foolish to reject the measure 
on the ground of a possible abuse of its provisions. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


hanes weakness of the Opposition is a national 

misfortune. Of all the causes which undermine 
the credit of Parliamentary institutions in this country 
the chief is the eclipse of the party which once was 
always prepared to relieve Ministers of the respon- 
sibility of office. The weakness of the Opposition is no 
passing ailment. It is a congenital infirmity. Debility 
in the Parliamentary body constitutionally opposed to 
Ministers and their measures is no source of strength 
to an Administration. Vigorous attack delivered by a 
compact, disciplined, and competent Parliamentary 
Opposition gives cohesion to the party in power. 
In its absence all the centrifugal forces are liber- 
ated. No pressure of any real value can be 
exerted by the Opposition unless it is itself compact 
and disciplined. Concentration and restraint are pre- 
cisely the qualities in which Sir WILLIAM Harcourt’s 
colleagues—they can scarcely be described as followers 
—are most deficient. To the modern Radical self- 
suppression is as repugnant as trained obedience. 
Consequently, Opposition criticism takes the form of 
carping but futile cavil at Government policy or 
measures, while any dangers really menacing the 
Ministry are to be found on their own side of the 
House. Cleavage into two parties was formerly the 
normal result of the English parliamentary system. It 
is still an essential condition of success. So long as 
Ministers are supported in the country, the composition 
of the minority may seem to be a matter of trivial im- 
portance. When the time arrives for that minority to 
become a majority, a coalition between groups is 
inevitable. Government by group is an “ object lesson” 
in democracy now offered by the French and Italian 
legislative chambers. It is indistinguishable from 
yovernment by the rabble. In France, Italy, and 
America, men of character, means, and birth, as a rule 
shun public life. Needy lawyers and journalists control 
the machinery of State. Continuity of policy goes by 
the board. Government by group leads to the sub- 
stitution of the delegate for the representative, to 
particularism, to the suppression or effacement of 
national and imperial interests, and to short-lived 
ministries. Since MacManon’s election in May, 1873, 
there have been thirty-four French ministries. The 
average duration of French cabinets chosen under the 
group system has been under nine months. In its 
present state Her MaJesty’s Opposition is the raw 
material for a batch of ephemeral British ministries 
composed of ambitious adventurers. It is this which 
converts the weakness of the Opposition into a national 
calamity. 

The loss of the Whigs has done irremediable harm to 
the Opposition. When Mr. GLapsTone poisoned the 
Liberal Party by the injection of Home Rule into 
its veins, he probably did not anticipate that 


the process of shedding the Cavendishes and the. 


Russells would be followed by the disappearance from 
the Party creed of principles which had been 
associated for two centuries with the Whigs. The new 
division on fresh lines which in 1886 broke up 
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the traditional policy of the Liberal Party not only occa- 
sioned confusion in the Liberal ranks, but also involved 
as a condition a profession of faith in Home Rule, which 
is an insuperable obstacle to the return of the Liberal 
Party to oftice. The great majority of the English and 
Scottish supporters of Sir WiLLiaM Harcourt dislike 
Home Rule as cordially as their political opponents. 
They are tied to its dead body. The knowledge 
that office is unattainable has weakened the Opposition 
by further riving it asunder. Irresponsibility has bred 
a reckless spirit new to our Parliamentary traditions. A 
hundred members, incited by a magnetic journalist, 
despatch a telegram to the KiNG OF GREECE, the effect 
of which is to belittle Britain in the Councils of Europe, 
and to goad Greece to her doom. Probably these 
gentlemen did not reflect on what they were doing. Had 
the Whigs remained in the Party, so sanguinary an act 
could not have been perpetrated. In all nations, and 
therefore in all serious political parties which have at- 
tained any eminence, the best men have been allowed 
to come to the front as leaders. In ejecting the Whigs 
the Radical Party have sterilised their future. That 
they have nearly closed relations with the older 
aristocracy is an evil not confined to the mar- 
ring of its own destiny. Cleverness is a compara- 
tively unimportant force in the composition of 
political parties. The proletariat is often clever. 
Courage, judgment, and character, which are largely 
hereditary, are more needed by Parliamentary leaders 
than the nimbleness of mind which can be picked up 
in any Board school. 

Lord Rosesery’s relations with Sir WILLIAM Har. 
court are reflected by their respective followers. The 
retirement of the former from the titular leadership of 
the Party has left untouched the unbridged chasm 
between the Imperialists and the Little Englanders who 
sit behind Sir Wittiam Harcourt. If the vermi- 
culation of the Liberal Party be not complete, a further 
cleavage on the subject of Collectivism and Individual- 
ism divides the Opposition even more effectually than 
Home Rule. Members like Sir JosErpH PEASE and 
Sir James Joicey, who could swallow Home Rule (and 
a baronetcy) with their tongues in their cheeks, find 
themselves at variance with Mr. Joun Burns and Mr. 
AsquiTH, and necessarily hostile to the growing demands 
of labour as * voiced” by the vicarious humanitarianism 
of Radical journalists. In the whole range of subjects 
within the area of practical politics there is not one 
upon which the Opposition is not hopelessly and ir- 
revocably divided. Irreconcilable differences of opinion, 
added to unassuageable personal quarrels, have reduced 
the constitutional force in opposition to the Govern- 
ment to a state of hopeless impotence. Gloomy 
as is its present state, the future gives no better pros- 
pect. No rising leader is to be discerned, unless he be 
Sir Epwarp Grey. Perhaps he may shake off his 
distaste for work, rally his party, and consolidate the 
Opposition by finally repudiating the Irish claim. The 
chance is slender. No sign on the horizon denotes 
the revival of a virile and homogeneous political party 
capable of succeeding the present Ministry. It is atime 
of transition. 








THE LAUREATE ON THE POSITION OF 
LITERATURE. 


rW\HE most remarkable feature at the Royal Academy 

Banquet was the speech made in respouse to the 
toast of literature by the poet who, after a long interreg- 
num, has succeeded to the laurel of Lord Tennyson. 
There was a dignity in it which lifted it above ordinary 
prose, combined with a restraint which , withheld it 
from the inappropriate domain of poetry. But his 
matter—or a portion of his matter—was, we venture 
to think, more questionable than his manner. He based 
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his argument en a gracefully worded complaint that whilst 
the world was ever eager to honour men who were great 
and representative as rulers, as diplomatists, as soldiers, as 
ecclesiastics, or as artists, greatness in literature received 
from it comparatively small recognition, and enjoyed, in 
this country, at all events, no official status. Art has its 
Academy ; its Academy has a palatial home. The world 
pays homage to it by attending its feasts and devées. But 
* literature,” said Mr. Austin, “is homeless, unrecognised, 
unincorporated ;” it has “ no roof, no table of its own ;” it 
is merely a “poor relation, a Cinderella, of the Arts.” 
Whilst “‘ musie and the drama were beloved of Courts and 
crowds,” literature had to put up with “a place below the 
salt ;” and “if you,” Mr. Austin continued, addressing the 
President of the Royal Academy, “ were ever to exclude it 
from the list of your more favoured guests, it would be 
deprived of the one sole chance it ever enjoys, of consorting, 
at a respectful distance, with the great.” 

In considering such language as this, allowance must of 
course be made for a certain courtly irony not improper to 
the occasion ; but the distinction drawn between the position 
of literature on the one hand, and of art on the other, has 
been often drawn before; and it is evident that the 
Poet Laureate was serious when he once more insisted on it. 

It is with regard to this point that we altogether join 
issue with him. That literature, as literature, has no 
official position is of course perfectly true, nor is it custo- 
mary, on great occasions of State, to invite authors, as 
authors, for the special purpose of representing it. But if 
literature and painting are compared together, we shall find 
that they are treated differently for a reason which implies no 
disregard of the former, but is, on the contrary, rather a sign 
of its supremacy. If literature is unincorporated and 
represented by no Academy, the reason is to be found in 
the fact that literature is a pursuit too universal in its scope, 
pursued under too many conditions, and united in its vota- 
ries with too many other interests, to render amongst these 
votaries any formal union possible. The contrast between 
the painter and the writer is made sufficiently apparent by 
a mere consideration of the materials with which they 
respectively work. The one works with pigments, in 
accordance to the rules of perspective; the other works 
with language, in accordance with the rules of grammar. 
A certain command of language is possessed by everybody, 
and is absolutely essential to every pursuit in life. A com- 
mand of the painter's pigments is a thing which must be 
deliberately acquired, and, if it is to be acquired in anything 
like perfection, other pursuits must generally be sacriticed 
for the sake of it. Painters accordingly are, of necessity, a 
definite body, in a sense in which writers cannot be ; and ina 
sense, moreover, in which painters themselves would not be, 
if every educated man could paint a picture in oils as well 
as he could talk at dinner, or express himself in a letter to 
The Times. 

Thus, though a really great writer is as rare as a really 
great. painter, a fine style in writing is formed under condi- 
tions totally distinct from those which are necessary for the 
formation of any style at all in painting. The writer's 
studio is. everywhere ; the writer’s masters are ubiquitous. 
They come at his call from all countries and ages; he can 
keep them by his bedside, and carry them about with him 
in his portmanteau. Between writers, therefore, there is 
none of that esprit de corps which arises amongst painters 
from a similarity in education and habits; nor has the 
temperament common to those who are naturally devoted 
to painting any effective counterpart amongst those who 
express themselves in written language. <A sense of style, 
a sense of the music of words, is a counterpart of a kind, no 
doubt ; but it is too vague, too various, and too widely diffused 
to form any bond ef union between those who practise 
literature, or to separate those who practise it from those 
who are content to appreciate it. 

Another characteristic which distinguishes literature 
from painting is the incalculably greater variety of the 
subjects with which it deals. It is associated equally with 
the most diverse aspects of life, and the most diverse and 
conflicting sentiments. A Madonna by Raphael does not 
differ from a love-scene by Watteau, a landscape by Turner 
from the interior of a cabaret by Teniers, so much as an 
Essay by Elia differs from Zhe Dream of Gerontius, the 
Dream of Gerontius from Tom Jones, Tom Jones from Locke 
on The Human Understanding, or Locke on The Human 
Understanding from the Dolores and Anactoria of Mr. 
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Swinburne. In literature, moreover, it is far more difficult 
than in painting to distinguish between the matter and the 
manner, and tosay where art ends and the recording of fact 
begins. It would be hard to deny to Darwin, or eveu to J. 8, 
Mill, literary eminence in addition to scientific and philoso- 
phic ; whilst Plato as a writer is no less illustrious than as a 
thinker. Thus, the borders of literature are not only wider 
than those of art, but more indeterminate. It is further to 
be remarked that distinction and success in literature often 
grow out of and are nourished by active life ; and it would be 
hard to say of many most brilliant writers whether they 
should be classified as men of letters, or men of affairs and 
actions. Of a few painters, like Rubens, perhaps, and 
Michael Angelo, something similar may be said; but such 
cases are exceptions. Painting is with most of them the 
main interest in their career. 

Accordingly, whilst it is possible to form a body of 
painters which shall represent art, and be held together by 
a common interest, it would be difficult to form a body 
which should be similarly representative of literature. Mr. 
Whistler, perhaps, would not be cordially incline] to admit 
that he was represented by Mr. Alma Tadema or by Mr. 
Orchardson ; but he would be represented by these with 
very much greater accuracy than the Duke of Argyll would 
be represented by Miss Marie Corelli. Literature, in fact, 
fails to be officially represented or incorporated, not because 
it is too little appreciated, but because it is too wide and 
too various for any corporate appreciation ; and if it is, as 
the Poet Laureate pathetically declares, homeless, the reason 
is that no one home can be designed which shall have 
accommodation capable of holding it. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


FPXHE Royal Academy, in 1895, hung eight hundred and 

- eighty-seven oils; in 1896, a thousand and sixteen ; 
while this year they hang a thousand and eighty-three 
Since 1885, the first year of the present arrangement of 
space, there has been a considerable oscillation in the 
number of oil paintings hung, due in some measure to the 
presence of several exceptionally large canvases. Still, there 
was a tendency during the “nineties” to hang fewer 
pictures than have been hung during the “ eighties.” This 
return to large numbers is no advantage to art, artists, or 
the public. It means skying, it means more bad art, and 
it means more trouble on the part of the visitor to sort out 
the good pictures from the inferior. 

In this exhibition the prevailing faults are flatness and 
garish colour. The art which gives the illusion of depth is 
not sufficiently cultivated either in figure-pictures, portraits, 
or landscape; therefore pictures built on observation of 
values, on a fine practice of modelling, take one’s attention 
in such a show. One expects these qualities chiefly in 
work closely connected with nature; and, indeed, it is 
amongst landscapes and amongst portraits that we find 
most of the work which we would describe as powerful in 
technique. There is nothing better realised in the Academy 
than ‘‘ Mrs. Carl Meyer,” by Mr. Sargent. The silk dress 
is made to exist again in colour, texture, shape, and _posi- 
tion. This has not been done by exaggerations of shadow 
and light or by wire-drawn lines, but by the re-creation in 
his scheme of tone of the illumination under which Mr. 
Sargent saw his sitter. Some will call this a mere still-life 
success ; but does the Luxembourg gallery contain a finer 
picture than its still-life of fish by Vollon? When a thing 
is described by the emotional and expressive handling 
which belongs to such painters, it matters little what it 
may be, the result is sure to be full of dignity and 
character. 

The Hon. John Collier, Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, and Mr. 
Benjamin Constant are amongst those who cultivate the 
qualities which render depth—that is, in painting the 
artificial dimension of space. Mr. Collier's ‘“ Whist 
Players” is a dark picture showing four men in evening 
dress playing cards by artificial light. The black clothes 
are well given, the figures occupy their places and distances, 
while the faces are well drawn and full of keen expression ; 
moreover, the quality of hardness which occasionally mars 
Mr. Collier's work is here reduced to what may be called 
pardonable -precision. In the case of Mr. Benjamin 
Constant, however, preciseness of workmanship becomes 
almost unpleasant. The texture of the flesh in. his “‘ Earl 
of Ava” gives the face, however well shaped it may be, the 
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appearance of wood. Certainly it is well shaped, and no 
portrait in the Academy shows more decision in_ its 
modelling. The forms receive the right quantity of light 
at every inclination of their surfaces. There is no hap- 
hazard rounding of shapes; the modelling throughout is 
intentional. Wooden also we must call Mr. Ouless’s work 
and Mr. Herkomer’s “Madonna; a Portrait.” Mr. 
Mouatt Loudon, Mr. Solomon, and Sir George Reid, amongst 
others, send good portraits, which to a fair amount of 
modelling add a great charm of execution. 

We mentioned Mr. J. W. Waterhouse as one of the most 
thorough and workmanlike of the exhibitors. His ‘* Hylas 
and The Nymphs ” is of course a fanciful figure subject, and 
could not be painted as it is directly from nature. Never- 
theless, its figures are well and carefully constructed, its 
composition full and concentrated, and its colour agreeable 
to the eye and conformable to nature. The faces are all of 
one type, which is permissible in the case of supernatural 
beings, and though we might complain of a certain stiffness, 
we must call it worthy of the painter, and one of the best 
things in a poor Academy. Mr. Frank Dicksee’s tall 
upright ** Dawn,” is another good canvas, also of the fanciful 
kind, but more frankly decorative and remote from actual 
or possible conditions. A nude figure erect on a globe, and 
relieved against a flushed morning sky, drives away a dark, 
cloud-wrapped being who represents Night. ~The idea of 
this allegory is old enough, but, as the composition is stately 
and effective, novelty matters little to a kind of art in which 
decorative arrangement is of the first importance. Mr. 
Edwin Abbey also aims at a decorative result in “ Hamlet,” 
and certainly attains it in the darker range of his colour, 
which includes the finely imagined figures of the King and 
Queen. Mr. Gabriel Thompson’s creamy life-sized ‘‘ Wood 
Nymph,” set amongst broad grey surroundings of water, 
sky and foliage, deserved a better place than high up in a 
corner of the sixth room. These are perhaps the best, at 
any rate the most striking, of figure pictures not exactly 
realistic; although Messrs. A. G. Walker, Godward, A. P. 
Burton, Sheridan Knowles, A. Hacker, R. Jack, and others 
send work that deserves mention. 

When we turn tothe open-air school, we meet with some 
robust work that gives one the emotions of reality. Fore- 
most comes Mr. La Thangue,whose “ Travelling Harvesters” 
associates itself in our mind with the thoroughly studied 
truthfulness of Messrs. Sargent, Collier, Waterhouse, and 
B. Constant. The figures are strongly illumined by a 
setting sun, and their aspect and action, as well as their 
racial types, are shown us without exaggeration in this 
strong light. The river, ferry house, wooded shore, and 
retreating boat, are placed in excellent relations of tone and 
scale. Mr. Clausen sends several good pictures ; particularly 
two— The Old Barn,” a romantically lighted interior, and 
“The Mother,” a lovely scheme of colour turning on blue, 
rose and cream. Mr. Lemon surrounds Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza with an airy and spacious landscape setting, 
in his picture called * The devil of any knight, giant, or 
man, can I see of all those you talk of now.” Mr. H.S. 
Tuke, usually a very powerful painter, disappoints one with 
his picture of two bathers, “‘ Beside Green Waters.” The 
figures are well drawn, it is true, but they and the rocks 
around them lack tone, colour, and the conviction of reality. 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes is another realist of some power, who 
presents us witha not quite satisfactory picture,“ Christmas 
Eve.” It is serious and true, but not beautiful. What was 
meant for a play of grey light upon cold, fresh surfaces has 
become a dull symphony in slate colour. Still, these piec- 
tures by Mr. Tuke and Mr. Forbes are much liker something 
real and atmospheric than is the variegated confusion of 
Mr. Gregory's *‘ Boulter’s Lock.” Mr. Gregory’s work may 
be quite as well drawn as anybody’s, but it is false in 
general effect, shadowless, airless, and staring in colour. 

There are many delightful landscapes large and small. 
Amongst the big canvases Mr. R. W. Allan's “ The Wild 
North Sea” takes a very high rank. The sea wall of the 
pier runs undulating out into a heaving mass of gray and 
white water, quite fluid, and not too much made out into 
separate wave forms. The handling of the sea deserves the 
highest praise for its inspired, unpatterned spontaneity of 
execution. Another large canvas, “ Pilchards,” by Mr. 
Napier Hemy, with its glittering mass of fish beneath a 
stormy evening sky, seems far above his former efforts in 
marine painting. Mr. Colin Hunter's “ Pool in the Woods, 
Helmsdale,” counts for another strong and boldly-painted 
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canvas. Mr. Arnesby Brown’s beautiful and tender evening 
pastoral, “‘ Herald of Night,” with its soft nameless colours 
and its tranquil stretch of shadowy distance, makes a great 
contrast to these boldly-executed canvases. Other good 
painters send large landscapes, but one chooses those of Mr. 
Allan, Mr. Hemy, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Brown, because 
one must choose something, and because these men have 
never before done anything so good. Is not their work 
this year broader in style and more poignant in sentiment 
than that of Messrs. H. B. Davis, D. Murray, and Alfred 
Parsons? Mr. Brangwyn is terribly skied, but his picture 
bears it bravely. Lovely small landscapes come from many 
artists, and notably from Mr. Leslie Thomson, Mr. E. 
Stott, Mr. J. Aumonier, Mr. José Weiss, and Miss Florence 
Fuller. 

The new tendency in sculpture towards a decorative use 
of coloured material is to be seen in Mr. Onslow Ford's 
“ Jowett Memorial” and Mr. Frampton’s “ Dame Alice 
Owen.” The first is supported by an architectural screen 
built of coloured marbles, some of them green and blue, 
while the silver figure of the late Master of Balliol relieves 
against a ground of gold mosaic work. The second shows 
an old lady in an Elizabethan costume indicated by the 
colours of bronze and tinted marble. Mr. Gilbert’s mag- 
nificent “ Ewer and rose-water dish” (presented to H.R.H. 
the Duke of York by the officers past and present of the 
Brigade of Guards) tends in the same path of decorative 
effect. Mr. J. M. Swan contributes a small statuette in 
silver, ‘‘ Young Indian Leopard and Tortoise,” which has 
the style of a Barye. Of course there are good busts and 
statues, but we have not space here for their enumeration. 


IDEAL MORALITY AND THE WORLD. 
ho LAND, as we all know, has been called the Mother 
| 


of Parliaments; and though we may question 
whether she has always reason to be proud of her 
loquacious children, Englishmen cherish the idea that their 
country, in her parliamentary system, has given to the 
world something which was not previously in existence. 
In a certain sense this idea is doubtless true; but it is not 
true in the sense which the more ardent advocates of de- 
mocracy are accustomed, in moments of political exaltation, 
to attach to it. What, according to them, their country 
has given to the world is a realisation of the principle of 
the divine sovereignty of the many, What she has really 
given is a kind of political machinery which has enabled 
the many to exert their will advantageously, because it 
has provided that their will should not be absolute. But 
the principle of democracy, even in its most extreme 
developments, existed when England was still a land of 
savages ; and now, as in former days, it is embodied far more 
completely than it is in any system which the modern _poli- 
tician can devise. Half of the errors into which democratic 
theorists fall, arise from their tacit, and indeed unconscious, 
assumption, that political government is co-extensive with 
the whole body of laws that are imposed by external 
authority on the will and conduct of the individual. They 
forget—for instance—that in all the businesses and indus- 
tries of life, such as a publisher’s business, or a ship- 
builder's, or in the management of a great railway, the 
mass of those employed are governed by an absolute 
aristocracy, no matter how democratic may be the political 
constitution of the country. In the same way they forget 
that, in certain other respects, the conduct of men is 
governed by an absolute democracy, even when the political 
government is as purely aristocratic as is possible. An 
example of this is to be found in the early Christian 
Church, and in the Roman Church to-day, according to her 
own theory: and the ancient motto, ‘ quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus,” is, in theory, merely the 
religious equivalent of ‘‘liberty and equality,” or of “vox 
populi, vox Dei.” The councils of the Church represent in 
theory the sense of the whole body of the faithful. 
But a still more remarkable example of the same thing is 
to be found in those forms and forces of public opinion by 
which the conduct, manners and customs of each class are 
so largely influenced. These forms and forces are, roughly 
speaking, of two kinds. One of these is called Fashion ; 
the other is called The World. Each class, in respect of 
these, is a complete democracy within itself ; and power is 
exercised not indirectly, through councils, but directly by 
the: citizens themselves —by a constant informal referen- 
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dum. Those who conform to what Fashion and the World 
dictate, are in full communion with their class, and enjoy 
ail the privileges of orthodoxy. Those who do not conform 
are stigmatised and are ostracised as heretics. 

Of Fashion, as distinct from the World, we need not here 
speak. It is really little more than a department of the 
World's government ; and, indeed, it represents, in its more 
exclusive sense, a counsel of perfection, rather than a general 
rule of life. Fashion is, in this sense, a something that 
comes to nobody by right of birth. Even a queen, like 
any of her subjects, may be what is called a “ frump.” 
Fashion is won by personal endeavour alone, and by what 
-Lord Melbourne called “d—d merit”; and the ultra- 
fashionable, to whom fashion is an object rather than an 
accident, bear the same relation to the aristocratic world in 
general, that St. Simeon Stylites bore to the Christian 
world around him. They achieve their special position, but 
they sacrifice everything else. We will therefore put the 
consideration of fashion aside, and edify ourselves by 
giving our attention to that wider power, the World. The 
World is often spoken of as being synonymous with the 
upper classes. In reality, every class constitutes the 
‘World for itself. Amongst the upper classes, however, its 
power, though not greatest, is most notorious, so we will 
confine ourselves to considering it as it offers itself to our 
observation there. 

Now our own view of the World is precisely that which 
every man and woman, who pretends to be reasonable, holds. 
If this be the case, the reader perhaps will ask why we should 
think it necessary to be at the trouble of insisting on it. 
Our answer is that though everybody who pretends to be 
reasonable holds it, people who pretend to be serious are 
never weary of denying it; and even those who admit that 
they hold it, are often but partially aware of their extreme 
wisdom in doing so. Let us begin with taking one of 
the World’s primary laws—namely, that which enjoins on 
all the cardinal virtue of conformity. This may be briefly ex- 
pressed in the form of a commandment, as follows: “ Thou 
shalt be peculiar in nothing but excellence.” What injunc 
tion can be wiser or more admirable? You may be better 
dressed than your neighbours, but you must never be more 
oddly dressed. . You may give better dinners than your 
neighbours, but they must not be otherwise different. 
You must not expend your thousands in any ostentatious 
eccentricities, under pain of being excommunicated from 
the social fold as vulgar. What discipline can be more 
wholesome than that which is thus imposed? It is the 
counterpart in the sphere of manners to the Christian 
discipline in morals ; and contains in itself the secret of that 
essence of all good manners, simplicity. 

Some readers, perhaps, may admit that this is true 
enough ; but may go on to say that the indictment of the 
serious man against the World concerns the World’s 
influence not on manners, but on morals. It makes moral 
excellence subordinate to material advantages; and it 
encourages vice by refusing to condemn the vicious, so 
long as they have the good taste to practise their 
irregularities like gentlemen. These well-worn accusations 
have doubtless a very formidable sound; but whilst we 
admit that they have a foundation in undoubted fact, 
we deny that, so far as they are damaging, they have 
any justification. The World never presumes to have 
jurisdiction over the inner life, but merely over the 
social conduct in which the inner life expresses itself. 
Let us take the question of the importance of material 
advantages, and compare them with the ideal advantages 
which are theoretically sought for in marriage. The 
worldly view of marriage is neither more nor less than 
an assertion that in this imperfect state we cannot live 
on love alone; and that even if sufficient money to sup- 
port life be assumed, a couple whose habits and friendships 
have been formed in an opulent society, are preparing 
nothing but misery for themselves, however much they may 
love each other, if they marry on an income which will 
deprive them of the physical means of associating with 
those amongst whom from childhood they have been 
educated. ~ Let us turn from the respectability of 
matrimony to what is called specifically vice. Mr. 
Stead, if we recollect right, has shown himself very 
indignant with the World because it refuses to condemn 
& man who is reputed to have a married mistress, but 
expels, without hope of pardon, the man who is caught 
cheating at cards. It would seem, according to this 


exquisite moralist, that to cheat is morally an offence far 
less heinous than to love. For argument’s sake let us grant 
that this is so. None the less do we maintain that the 
World is right. Society, as such, has no concern whatever 
with the morality of a man’s actions, regarded as morality. 
Its sole concern with a man’s actions depends on their effect 
not on his soul, but on itself; and whilst irregular affec- 
tions are in themselves no hindrance to social life, the 
behaviour of a pick-pocket, under the guise of a playfellow, 
is fatal to it. No doubt it may be argued that to steal 
another man’s wife is just as much theft as to steal his 
money at baccarat. Similarly it may be argued that anger 
is the same as murder. But however true all this may be 
in theory, in practice between these different actions there 
is a vast degree of difference; and the democratic wisdom 
of the World, with an unerring instinct, recognises and 
records this in its various social judgments. The World is not 
hostile to the highest code of morals. It forces no one to 
marry one woman for money, and intrigue with another 
for love. It merely stands between ideal morality and the 
actual possibilities of existence, and creates, with its science 
of profound practical casuistry, a sort of modus vivendi 
between the two. Those who condemn the World in the 
conceit of their own virtue, or who disregard it in the 
recklessness of their own vice, are both alike in this—that 
they are neither of them fit to live in it. 
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emetic the cast of John Gabriel Borkman at the 
Strand looked “ideal” upon paper, in practice it 
proved otherwise. Mr. W. H. Vernon is a “sound ’—an 
intelligent and experienced—actor ; but he lacks, it would 
seem, imagination. His representation of the ruined 
financier showed signs of careful study; but either 
the poetic element in the character had eluded Mr. 
Vernon, or he was unable to give expression to it. 
Borkman is no mere common swindling speculator; he 


is a man of large ideas, a Napoleon of finance. Mr. 
Vernon appeared to have an inkling of this fact, but 
scarcely more. Mrs. Tree, again, was a disappoint- 


ment. In our view she quite misreads the nature of 
the woman who awakes the slumbering passions of young 
Erhart. She makes Mrs. Wilton a soft, refined, almost 
clinging thing—instead of the bright, bold, defiant creature 
surely intended by the dramatist. Mrs. Wilton, we take 
it, is a robust cynic, not a languishing siren. As for Erhart, 
in the hands of Mr. Martin Harvey he becomes, not an 
emancipated youth, but a boisterous schoolboy, whom it would 
have been difficult to tolerate in the house, and on whom 
his Aunt Ella would scarcely have lavished so much of her 
affection. Miss Genevieve Ward as the “hard” Mrs. 
Borkman, Mr. James Welch as the feeble Foldal, and little 
Miss Barton as the girl Frida, were all excellent; but, 
somehow, the representation as a whole was far from 
satisfying. 


The serious student of the drama may safely ignore the 
piece now running at the Globe Theatre. It would almost 
have been better for Mr. Peuley to have closed his establish- 
ment than to have put forward a play so inane as Mr. 
Sympkin. This is a three-act farce of the worst sort— 
the merely mechanical. The “fun” is machine-made. 
The material is poor, and it is treated in the obvious, con 
ventional stvle, which renders it possible to anticipate and 
discount every “ situation.” When will stage-writers learn 
that none but the most unsophisticated can find pleasure in 
humours so palpably manufactured? In Mr. Sympkin the 
imbroglio is not only preposterous, but inconceivable. With 
the best intentions in the world the mind will not allow 
itself to be deceived by the hackneyed inventions put before 
it. Moreover, the piece is represented but in middling 
fashion. Not one of the performers is above mediocrity, 
unless we make an exception in favour of the player (Mr. 
Shelton) who enacts the title-part. 


Attention may be drawn to what would appear to be—so 
far as the metropolis is concerned—a “boom” in Shake- 
speare. In general, Londoners see little of “ the Bard.” 
Every now and then there is an elaborate revival at a 
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West-End theatre, but, apart from that, Shakespeare is not 
often placed on the theatrical menu. His work is not part 
and parcel of the theatre-goers’ regular sustenance. All 
the more gratifying is it to note that a fortnight’s perform- 
ances of Shakespeare were given last month at the Camber- 
well Theatre; that during the present and next week 
Shakespeare plays will form the chief attractions at the 
Clapham Junction Theatre; that on Monday next Mr. 
Ben Greet begins at the Olympic Theatre a season of 
Shakespeare at popular prices; and that a revival of 
* Antony and Cleopatra ” will shortly be undertaken at the 
Princess's. These facts are sigus, we may hope, of an in- 
creased and more intelligent, interest in the Shakespearean 
drama. ‘The new Cleopatra is Miss Janet Achurch, one of 
the high priestesses of the Ibsen cult; and Mr. Greet will 
employ the services of such players of the younger school as 
Miss Lily Hanbury and Mr. Nutcombe Gould. 


The gate now being inserted in the wall of Devonshire 
House, which borders Piceadilly, has a curious history. It 
has been brought from the Duke's celebrated villa at 
Chiswick, now let as an asylum ; but it did not belong to the 
villa, of which it formed such an appropriate entrance. It was 
brought thither from another riverside residence. The great 
General Elliot purchased from the Lord Egmont of that day 
a house on Turnham Green, and when, in 1787, he retired 
from the service as Lord Heathfield, this became his head- 
quarters. In front of the house was a lofty brick wall, and 
in the centre the gateway we are now to see in Piccadilly. 
At the top, as a part of the iron scroll-work, was a shield 
of the Perceval arms, being those of the second Earl of 
Egmont. When Lord Heathfield, whom the men who 
fought under him in the famous defence of Gibraltar sur- 
named ‘*the Salamander,” died in 1790, the mansion fell 
into a state of neglect, and was pulled down in the year of 
the Queen’s accession, when the gateway was removed by 
the Duke of Devonshire, the patron of Paxton and renowned 
for his good taste in such matters, and was set up at the 
termination of the avenue leading to the gardens. It had 
thus been sixty years at Chiswick, and will be in its new 
place in time to form a feature in the background of the 
view of the Jubilee procession. 


The Opera season which begins on Monday will be 
watched with peculiar interest. In one sense it inaugurates 
a new regime ; in another it is but the continuation of the 
enterprise and the system built up by the jate Sir Augustus 
Harris. The house, the répertoire, and to a great extent 
the personnel of the entire establishment remain the same. 
Even the managing director of the Royal Opera Syndicate, 
Mr. Harry Higgins, is the gentleman who has hitherto 
acted as intermediary between the subscribers and the im- 
presario, and whose advice has doubtless exercised a power- 
fulinfluence over the conduct of affairs ; while the secre- 
tary, Mr. Neil Forsyth, has fulfilled similar duties at 
Covent Garden for the past three or four years. The only 
really new factor in the concern’ is Mr, Maurice Grau, who 
comes in nominally as successor to Sir Augustus Harris— 
not, however, like him, to do the work of half a dozen men, 
but to perform the functions actually appertaining to the 
position of an operatic impresario. It is upon Mr. Grau 
and his methods that the managerial course of the season 
will mainly depend, and whatever fresh features may pre- 
sent themselves will be due in a large measure to his initia- 
tive. But here, judging by what he has done in America, 
it would be a mistake to look for any startling innovations, 
for experience has shown Mr. Grau to be inclined to imitate 
the late Sir Augustus rather than to strike out fresh paths 
for himself. 


No fewer than three tenors will make their débuts in 
course of the opening week. In Faust on Monday M. 
Dupeyron, who has sung since 1891] at the Paris Opera, will 
make his first appearance in conjunction with Madame 
Eamesand M. Plangon. On Tuesday M. Scaramberg, who 
hails from Brussels, will make his bow here in Roméo et 
Juliette ; while the part of the heroine will introduce for the 
first time toa London audience the successful Australian 
prima donna Madame Frances Saville. Tananhduser will be 
given on Wednesday for the rentrée of M. Vandyck and the 
début of M. Journet, a new baritone, the ré/e of Elizabeth 
being allotted to Madame Eames. On Thursday Signor 
Ceppi, a well-known Italian tenor, will make his first appear- 
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ance at Covent Garden in Aida, and en Friday a new dramatie 
soprano, Mlle. Pacary, will sing the part of Valentina in 
Les Huguenots. 


Herr Augustus Hyllested, the,Danish pianist and com- 
poser, who gave an orchestral concert at St. James’s Halk 
on Tuesday, must not be disappointed if the musical public 
of this country refuse to accept him at his own valuation. 
He announces a couple of recitals shortly, and may then 
have a chance of removing the impression that he is a 
mediocre pianist; but belief in his capacity as a creative 
musician has been settled once and for all by the extra- 


ordinary symphonic poem which he sandwiched between the” 


E-flat concertos of Beethoven and Liszt the other evening. 
For outrageous length, for absolute unoriginality, for un- 
utterable dulness,, for unblushing plagiarism, for daring 
pretentiousness, this Gargantuan burlesque of the greatest 


of all symphonies stands completely without parallel. 


There are signs that the pianoforte recital craze is dying 
out, During the present season, at least, there will be no 
chance for any but players of the very first rank. Pader- 
ewski and Eugene d’Albert can always count upon a fol- 
lowing, and if the new Russian pianist, Gabrilowitsch, 
should create the sensation prophesied on his behalf by Dr. 
Hans Richter, he will play to crowds at both his recitals 
next month. For the rest, the direction in which the wind 
is blowing was sutticiently indicated by the meagre attend- 
ance—not a couple of hundred people in all—at the recital 
given in St. James's Hall last Tuesday by that excellent 
artist, Mr. Frederic Lamond. 


The Philharmonic Society gave, on Wednesday, another 
of the agreeably short but interesting concerts which 
have distinguished its current season —a vast improvement 
in every way upon the interminable musical feasts of 
bygone years. The symphony was Brahms’s No. 1 in C, 
the work which served as his “ exercise” when the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of ‘‘ Mus. Doc.” twenty years ago. It was played 
with notable refinement and spirit under the careful 
direction of Sir A, C. Mackenzie. Professor Stanford’s 
pianoforte concerto—first introduced at a Richter concert a 
couple of seasons back-—was once more faultlessly inter- 
preted by Mr. Leonard Borwick, the soloist for whom it 
was composed, and loud applause rewarded a really brilliant 
effort. The vocalist was Madame Sigrid Arnoldson, who 
sang a couple of hackneyed operatic airs in charming style. 


Quite successful from every point of view was the Grand 
Commemoration Concert given by the Royal Choral Society 
on Thursday evening. The Albert Hall was crowded, and 
the scene of enthusiasm after the performance of the prin- 
cipal piece doccasion was something to be remembered. 
Professor Bridge has done full justice to Rudyard Kipling’s 
stirring ballad, and “The Flag of England” in its new 
musical guise will arouse patriotic delight wherever it may 
be carried. The choir sang magnificently, and Madame 
Albani was splendid in the solo part. ‘‘ The Queen’s Song,” 
by Sir Edwin Arnold and Mr. Eaton Faning, made a hit 
earlier in the evening, and Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Hymn of 
Praise” wound up the concert in triumphant fashion. 


Though we commonly speak of the earth as terra firma, 
its waves and tremors are as numerous as those of the sea, 
although the comparative rigidity of its substance prevents 
their being as clearly defined, except of course, when they 
emphasize themselves in earthquakes. Dr. John Milne has 
given much of his time to studying the small earth tremors, 
which must be thoroughly examined and mapped, as the 
changes of the thermometer and barometer are mapped, 
before the youthful science of seismology can progress. He 
now announces that he has obtained a gratifying response 
to the appeal which, with the support of Lord Kelvin and a 
committee of great influence, he lately made for the estab- 
lishment of seismological observatories all over the world. 
Harvard University has promised to equip one in Peru, 
and some of our self-governing colonies have undertaken to 
support such observatories within their own borders. Ulti- 
mately it is hoped that not less than fifty stations will be 
provided with such delicate and ingenious apparatus as 
Dr. Milne has at his observatory in the Isle of Wight for 
recording the subtle never-ceasing tremors which run 
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about the earth. There seems reason to believe that a 
judicious use ef these establishments may add largely to 
our knowledge of the constitution of the earth. 


The “ whining schoolboy ” who is forced to vex -his soul 
with elementary trigonometry is apt to wonder what ever 
can be the good of being able to “solve a triangle.” His 
labours are sometimes rendered more cheerful by the ex- 
hibition of such products of this art as an ordnance map or 
a set of stellar measurements. But nothing, perhaps, could 
be more romantically interesting in this way than the 
undertaking of the vast tunnels which pierce the Alpine 


‘mountain barrier, of which a fourth is at last to be bored 


under the Simplon. An interesting article in last week's 
Nature describes the main physical, mechanical, and 
economical problems that have to be solved before such a 
work can be carried to a successful completion, or indeed 
undertaken at all. The ingenious manner in which ventila- 
tion is to be provided by driving two tunnels simultaneously 
abreast of one another, so that a constant current of air 
can be kept up through the workings, and the contrivance 
of water-sprays under high pressure, by which it is hoped 
that the temperature of the workings—expected to be 
over 100 degrees ae in the centre of the tunnel 
may be kept down to less than 60 degrees Fahrenheit 
for the comfort of the workmen, are especially worthy of 
notice. 


In the learned article on the progress of medicine during 
the Queen’s reign which Dr. Maleolm Morris contributes to 
the May number of the Nineteenth Century, one point is of 
especial interest to the student of science. Anmsthesia and 
antisepsis, the discoveries of Simpson and Lord Lister, which 
have done so much to limit the pain and the danger of 
disease, are already familiar to us all as the greatest steps 
ever taken in the advance of the healing art. But compara- 
tively few persons are acquainted with the amount which 
the modern physician owes to the laboratory of the physicist. 
The stethoscope was practically the only instrument of 
diagnosis by which the pre-Victorian doctor was able to 
supplement the evidence of his senses. Readers of 7wo 
Years Ago remember how unusual the use of a microscope 
seemed to the country practitioner even well on in the reign. 
Now the appliances which the physician has at his disposal 
are extremely numerous. The ophthalmoscope of Helmholtz, 
the laryngoscope of Garcia, the sphygmograph and cardio- 
graph, which record the movements of the pulse and heart, 
the clinical thermometer and the electric search-light are 
invaluable appliances in the battle with disease and death. 
Medicine, which was so long empirical, has chiefly by virtue 
of these instrumental aids begun to take scientific rank 
beside its sister surgery. And it is well for the world that 
physic and physics, so long unnaturally divided, have again 
come into their proper fellowship. 








FINANCE. 

| | age 2SS characterises markets generally now, and 

except for the Boer trouble, and its effect ‘upon mines, 
the Stock Exchange week has been a satisfactory one. 
There was a distinct relapse on Thursday all round, but 
things righted themselves again yesterday after Lord Salis- 
bury’s reassuring speech, the further retreat of the Greeks, 
and the eapents as to the intermediation of the Powers. 
Money is cheap, the funds are firm, the home railway 
market is buoyant, even American railroads have been 
advancing, and only in South African mines is depression 
felt. Even here there was a sharp advance yesterday on 
the news of the repeal of the Immigration Law. 


To-day China has to hand over to Japan an instalment of 
the war indemnity amounting to some 2? millions sterling. 
The matter is regarded with equanimity, however, the mone- 
tary position being one of extreme ease. At the very beginning 
of the week one of the principal banks made a reduction in 
the rates charged to brokers for loans, and this struck the 
keynove of what wasto follow. Supplies of loanable capital 
have been in excess of the demand all the week, and in the 
middle of it they were further augmented by the release of 
some million and a quarter sterling owing to the paying off 
of Treasury Bills which fell due. The demand for gold for 
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export to the Continent has appreciably slackened, and” 


during the week covered by the Bank return it has bee. 
more than offset by the influx, principally from South 
Africa. Altogether £186,000 was withdrawn, of which 
£56,000 was for Japan, and the remainder for the Conti- 
nent, and £237,000 was received, making the net influx 
£51,000. Some continuance of the shipments of gold from 
the United States is expected, and, although these may not 
come to London, in going to the Continent they will tend 
to satisfy the demand for gold upon London from that 
quarter. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that rates in the money market have been easing, and that 
no appreciable change in the condition of the money market 
in the immediate future is anticipated. The quotation for 
loans cannot be expected to sink much lower than § to } 
per cent., at which figure it has stood for some time past. 
For best three months paper the quotation has, however, 
sunk from 13 per cent. to one per cent. on the week. A 
factor which must also enter into consideration is the likeli- 
hood of a continuance of the large arrivals of gold from 
Australia. The total shipments from the colonies in coin 
and bullion amounted for the first quarter of the year to 
the unusually heavy figure of about 34 millions sterling, 
and there is no sign that the outflow will cease. Australia 
has been importing too much and exporting too little, and 
she has to pay the balance; she has to send gold hither in 
larger quantities than when, in the heyday of Westralian 
mining company flotation, we were placing large sums to her 
credit here; and her people are sending money to this 
country for investment. 


Since the settlement in Consols disclosed the scarcity of 
the stock, the price has been generally firm, with the in- 
evitable set-back now and again. The result of the week’s 
movements is to leave the quotation at 1123, higher by 43 
than last week. Rupee paper, although not so strong now 
as recently, owing to the fall in the Indian exchanges, 
is fairly well supported. Colonial securities generally 
are firm. It is a curious fact that a wide difference 
has prevailed recently between the quotations of Austral- 
asian Government securities in London and in the colonies 
themselves. The disparity has been to a very large extent 
removed, but some weeks ago Victorian Fours, to take an 
example, were quoted 1164 in Melbourne, and four or five 
points lower here. 


Aided by another series of magnificent weekly traffic 
returns, and vyesterday’s favourable Board of Trade 
returns the Home Railway market has maintained its 
cheerfulness, and prices have been advancing by leaps and 
bounds. With a decline of £6,900 in the week's trafic 
returns, against an increase of only £6,000 last year, 
North Easterns are exceptional in the poverty of appear- 
ance they present. Most of the other companies record 
heavy increases for the week on large receipts last year - 
the Midland, for instance, with a gain of £15,700, and the 
North Western with a gain of £14,400. Showing a small 
decrease, the Great Eastern return was considered rather 
disappointing, but it compared with a week last year in 
which the receipts were swollen by the Newmarket First 
Spring Meeting. On the whole, the Great Eastern and 
South Western deferred stocks have been the feature of 
the week. Great Northern securities are well supported, but 
it is wise to take into account the impending competition of 
the Shettield Company’s extension to London. A strong 
demand has sprung up for the Scotch deferred stocks, 
which have not hitherto participated to any great extent 
in the English railway rise. Investors, especially in 
Glasgow, appear to be awakening to the- fact; but 
we must not forget that the North British at any rate 
is likely to issue some two millions sterling of new 
stock in the near future, which must have a damping 
effect upon the market. It would not be surprising if the 
issue were made within the next few days, opportunity 
being taken of the awakened public favour. The securities 
of the southern lines are strong with the rest, and the 
Brighton trattic increase of £4,410, including as it did the 
extra receipts arising from the City and Suburban, caused 
an advance of a full point at the time. The underground 
lines present no exception tothe general advance, both being 
affected favourably by the prospects of the Diamond Jubilee 
trattic, and Districts possessing the extra support of rumours 
that the deep level scheme is progressing satisfactorily, and 
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that the company may make a profitable arrany»ment with 
one of the leading new electrical undergrouud systems, 
Amidst all this prosperity it is well to recommend care. The 
average investor has a very bad habit of succumbing to the 
temptation to purchase on an advance in pr ices. The 
railways are doing well, and the probability is that they 
will continue to do so; but quotations have been rising for 
weeks, and the time to buy is not when they have risen, 
but when they are going to rise. It may soon be time to 
ery a halt. 


One stock which appears attractive is Midland Ordinary, 
in spite of the fact that it has recently been at the highest 
point recorded for years past. Some time this year, accord- 
ing to the directors’ programme, each £100 of Ordinary 
stock is to be converted into £100 Preferred stock, bearing 
a fixed rate of 24 per cent. interest, and £100 Deferred 
stock, receiving the balance of the dividend earned. It is 
fair to assume that the preferred stock with its tixed 
interest will be quoted at about 90, and as the present 
quotation of the Ordinary is 1764, this would leave a quota- 
tion of 863 for the Di ferred stock. Needless to say this 
would be an extremely low price considering the dividned 
which it would bear if the present profits are maintained 
or impr »ved upon. Last year the dividend on the Ordinary 
stock was 6 per cent., so that after providing the fixed 24 per 
cent, for the Preferred stock, the balance available for divi- 
dend on the Deterred would be 34, and an English railway 
stock upon which a dividend of 34 per cent. is paid is worth 
much more than 83}. Moreover, according to present 
appearances, the Midland Company is much more likely to 
pay 6} per cent, for 1897 than 6 per cent. Already the 
trathe increase for the half year, being £105,000, is larger 
both actually, and relatively to the gross receipts larger, 
than that of any other company, and it is justitiable to 
assume a total trattic inerease for the half year of £150,000, 
which would easily suffice to pay 6} per cent. The present 
price of Midland Ordinary stock, therefore, appears to be 
a cheap one, 


Greek Fives at 21 are a point higher than last week ; 
Turkish 1894 at 96} is 4 higher; and Transvaal Fours at 
94 a point higher. Thus reads the political barometer. 
The Continental bourses have been quite vivacious at times, 
Italian stock continuing the pet for the time being. Much 
more interest is taken in London, however, regarding the 
matter from a monetary point of view, in the position of 
South American securities than in that of European 
Government securities. Brazilians have suffered owing to 
the disclosure of the heavy expenses in which the revolution 
involved the Government. Argentines have been dull, but 
the premium on gold at Buenos Ayres has fallen from 198 
to 194 percent. Four points decline a week appears to be 
the recognised movement for the time being. Wild flue- 
tuations are taking place in Uruguay bonds, and they have 
shown little of the firmness of last week. The represen- 
tatives of well known Monte Video houses have been buying 
only to sell again immediately ; there is a great deal of 
market manipulation; great disparity has been shown in 
the relative prices of the various classes of bonds, and the 
whole position is one which will be wisely avoided by the 
outsider. ‘The revolutionary rising, which has so often been 
officially described as quelled, appears, according to news 
filtering through New York, to be of such importance as 

have involved a couple of defeats of the Government 
troops recently, and it is stated that the Government is 
issuing four million dollars worth of bonds, internally, for 
the purposes of the war. Meantime the revenue of the 
unhappy State is seriously declining, owing, of course, to 
this very disturber of trade in the interior of the country. 
And it looks as if the decline for the current financial year 
will amount to about a couple of million dollars, 


That Turkey’s finances are no worse than they are shown 
to be in Sir Vincent Caillard’s report has provided the 
pabulum for many expressions of delighted surprise. We 
must confess that, looking at the matter from the bondholders’ 
point of view, we see no special reason for either surprise or 
delight. It was surely not imagined that the revenue of 
the country for the financial year which ended weeks ago 
could be affected by the war which had not broken out, 
and. which could scarcely have been dreamt of, when -the 
accounts. were made up. Nor could the Armenian 
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massacres have had much effect upon the favourable 
climatic conditions which produced the excellent cereal and 
silk harvests which, together with the large foreign 
demand and high prices ruling, are mainly responsible for 
the increase in the directly administered receipts of the 
past fiscal year. In 1896-7 these amounted to £11,199,963 
or £15,851 more than in the previous year. The total 
receipts of the admunistration—which, by the way, is an 
admirable administration—show, however, a decline of 
about 3} per cent., due principally to the fact that Bulgaria 
will not pay her debts, to wit, the Eastern Roumelian 
annuity, to Turkey. During the year, the financial 
position of the country was improved by the redemption of 
bonds to the amount of £T1,333,200, which, owing to the 
fact that Turkish securities could be bought up at very 
much lower prices, is considerably more than in the pre- 
ceding year. As to the current year, which will 
be affected to some extent by the war, Sir Vincent 

Caillard thinks it would be imprudent to indulge in hopes 
sit the revenue will show improvement. The hi arvest, so 
far, promises to be abundant, but the tobacco revenues, 
which have fallen enormously, are likely to prove trouble- 
some. 


Scareely a hope is expressed for the American market 
even yet, although there are some who venture on the 
assumption that there will be the usual spell of activity in 
the autumn. It is frequently out of such spells ot market 
apathy, however, that a spurt arises, Wall Street is de- 
pressed by the fear of gold shipments, but as to these, the 
views taken are very contradictory. It never has seemed 
probable to us that these exports would assume an alarming 
form. The tariff position, which is the other factor 
affecting the market, is more certain. The measure has 
been promptly reported to the Senate, and it is put down 
for discussion ten days hence. The eifect of the steps that 
commercial houses have been taking to forestall the higher 
duties is graphically shown in the statement of the American 
customs receipts for April. This year they amounted to 
more than double last year, the figures being 24} million 
dollars against 12 million dollars. Nitrate Rails have 
enjoyed a good deal of activity, something appearing to have 
leaked out amongst the fortunate as to the forthcoming 
report either of the committee which is investigating the 
company’s affairs or of the company itself. The quotation 
has accordingly risen a point or two, but under the civcum- 
stances the shares are best left alone. The fature of the 
company, whatever one report may show, or whatever the 
investigation committee may say, is not at all bright. 
Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk are in favour on ‘the 
whole, for although the latter have been falling away 
because of an unsatisfactory weekly trattic return, the 
monthly statement was a good one. 


South African shares are in a sorry state of uncertainty ; 
prices are moving like a see-saw, and the market is 
entirely under the influence of the political position. 
At one moment there is the news of a hopeful speech, 
by Sir Alfred Milner at Capetown, and of a pacific 
definition of the words kwaaje vrouw, by President Kruger ; 
at another moment there is news of Boer orders to arm, 
and Natal orders to the army reserve men to hold 
themselves in readiness. Meanwhile the intrinsic position 
of South African mines may be described as relatively 
favourable. Many of the monthly returns of the South 
African mines are encouraging ; for instance Salisbury and 
Jubilee, the latter with a crushing of 3,063 ounces for April, 
against 2,464 for March ; and Henry Nourse with a 
crushing of 7,624 ounces for April against 7,379 for March. 


There is nothing but nezlect to characterise Westralian 
shares ; in fact the mining market altogether is but a shadow 
of its former self, operators giving it the cold shoulder and 
turning to those departments, such as the railway market, 
where it is possible to infuse some life into dealings. The 
West Australian Premier has been visiting the goldfields of 

Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie, and he expresses his conviction 
pe “his colony will soon become the greatest gold producer 
in the Empire. That may be, but at present the industry 
is somewhat under a cloud, and we hear no more of the 
boom. The revenue of the Westralian Government derived 
from the mining industry during the past month was only 
£14,864, which is not very much more than half the 
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revenue in April last year. The actual output of gold from 
the Colony, moreover, does not progress as a whole. In the 
past month the Westralian gold exports amounted to 
39,660 ounces, valued at £150,709, which shows a slight 
falling off compared with the previous month, for which 
the return was 40,296 ounces, valued at £153,126. 
Amongst individual companies which are attracting atten- 
tion, the chief, perhaps, is the Associated Company. The 
shares have been strong on the results of the assay of three 
parcels of ore taken from a certain group. Western 
Australia, we regret to learn, has lost a powerful advocate 
and friend by the death of Sir Wiliam C. F. Robinson, 
G.C.M.G., who recently resigned his Governorship of the 
Colony to make his stay amongst us. It is now rapidly 
becoming the turn of the Indian mining market to assume, 
in its small way, the first place in public attention, after 
having been totally eclipsed for years in the glamour of its 
great South African and Westralian sisters. Our readers 
have not been unprepared for this development of affairs. The 
yield of gold from the Indian Mines for the past month is 
the highest on record. All the mines, and these are fewer 
than a dozen, which are at all well known, have done well. 
The shares of the Coromandel Company are continuing to 
advance, and Mysore West is gaining favour in connection 
with its new strike of ore. Copper mining shares are under 
a cloud, the statistical position of the metal being disappoint- 
ing, and moreover the market is just now an extremely 
speculative one. 


The feature of the week’s miscellaneous market has been 
the rise and fall of Allsopps shares on the repetition of the 
statement as to an amalgamation with Bass. It would 
have been well for the market if it had regarded the state- 
ment with the same suspicion as when it was made in the 
same quarter a few months ago. Then it caused scarcely a 
ripple in the price of the shares ; in fact they fell a point or 
two. On this occasion, however, the quotation rose seven 
points, only to give way again heavily the next day when the 
statement, as on the previous occasion, was met with a 
complete and emphatic denial both semi-oftticial and official. 
The only reason for the statement appears to be that the 
two companies are re-arranging some agreement they have 
as to their sales. Sweetmeat Automatic shares have taken 
another lease of favour by reason of the declaration of a 
dividend of 20 per cent. against one of 15 per cent. last 
year. There is no reason to Suppose that the steady 
business which the Company has built up will decline ; this 
festival year at all events ought to enhance its big profits. 
The directors of Septimus Parsonage and Company, the wine 
merchants and distillers, announce that they anticipate an 
interim dividend at the end of next month of 6 per cent. 
per annum on the Preference shares, and 10 per cent. per 
annum on the Ordinary shares. The certified profits 
for 1896 amounted to £13,964 against £12,502 in 
the preceding year. Regarding the remarks we have 
recently felt ourselves called upon to make as to outside 
brokers, there is a sinister rumour that following upon 
the death of Mr. George Gregory and the disclosure as to 
his affairs another large advertising firm has _ dis- 
appeared. It is satisfactory to see that one of the Queen’s 
Day companies, the Jubilee Procession Syndicate, has 
returned the money it received from its subscribers, and it 
is devoutly to be desired that other similar concerns should 
act in the same way. It is now stated that the liabilities 
in the failure of Messrs. Elliott and Company, of the Wey- 
mouth Old Bank, are returned at nearly half a million ster- 
ling, and the assets are estimated as sufficient to pay a 
dividend of ten shillings in the pound. We have, we hope, 
now heard the last of the Lady Hampton affair. That Mr. 
Ridsdale should have given £1,000 and Messrs. Stoneham 
and Messenger £1,400 to the Stock Exchange Benevolent 
Fund, in connection with their settlement with Mr. Hous- 
ton, M.P. in the matter, is a satisfactory conclusion. 


PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 


New companies and new issues of capital have been few 
and far between, but there are signs of an impending rush 
directly the political position assumes a definitely favourable 
form. Promoters have not been encouraged by the recep- 
tion recently given to all but the most inviting prospectuses. 
In the case of the Mother Seigel’s flotation, new prospectuses 
appear to have been circulated after it had been announced 
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in Liverpool that the issue had been over - subscribed. 
Amongst interesting new companies which are on the stocks 
awaiting a favourable opportunity for the launching are 
a Steam Laundry, a Lightning Calculator, and a Tea 
Investment Trust; and above all there is Mr. Hooley’s 
latest —Schweppe’s, of which the subscription list will open 
on Monday. 

The capital of Scuwepper’s, Lruirep, is to be £950,000, 
in one pound shares, £300,000 five per cent. cumulative 
preterence shares, £300,000 ordinary shares entitled to a 
cumulative dividend of seven per cent., and also one-fourth 
of the remaining profits, and £350,000 deferred shares. 
There will also be £300,000 in four per cent. debenture 
stock, redeemable at ten per cent. premium, so that the 
total capitalisation of the company is a million and a 
quarter sterling. The profits of the past three years have 
been £47,217 in 1894, £53,654 in 1895, and £56,068 in 
1896. The interest and dividend on the prior stocks would 
absorb £48,000, so that on the basis of last year’s profits 
there would be only £8,000 to divide amongst the £350,000 
deferred shares. But, of course, by means of bold adver- 
tisement the profits may increase. 


THe Giope Casnrer (British AND Foreien), Lp., is 
also appearing on Monday, with a capital of £200,000 in 
£1 shares, of which 100,000 are to be offered for subserip- 
tion at par. The Company is being formed to acquire and 
develop the business of the Globe Cashier, Ld. This firm 
has been making cash tills and similar machines under 
various approved patents, and the prospectus states that 
the commercial value of these inventions has been proved 
by their exhibition at the Agricultural Hall at the last 
Brewers’ Exhibition. Should the “Globe” meet with any- 
thing like the success that the American till, which is now 
being so largely used, has achieved, the shareholders would 
undoubtedly be fortunate. 


Somewhat unexpectedly the West AvsTRALIAN GOVERN- 
MENT announces an issue of a million sterling three cent. 
inscribed stock, being part of an authorised loan of 3 
millions sterling, to be expended upon public works, mainly, 
we doubt not, in affording facilities for the mining industry. 
The new stock will rank with the existing three per cent. 
stoek, which is quoted at 96 to 97. There is a feeling in 
the market that the loan will not go well, and that if it 
does some of the other Australasian colonies will eagerly 
enter the market with new issues. A favourable moment 
has been chosen for the issue of the loan—just after the an- 
nouncement of a favourable monthly revenue statement by 
the Colony. Although the mining revenue for the month 
shows a_ reduction of £13,000, the total revenue 
amounts to £238,000 against £181,000 in April last year, 
the railway receipts having yielded £90,000 against 
£45,000. 


THe AUXILIARY Stores, Limirep, which is an offshoot of 
Harrod’s Stores, offers for subscription £140,000 six per 
cent. cumulative preference shares. The directors inelude 
the chairman and managing director of Harrod’s Stores, 
and Mr. Bailey, M.P., who is a director of Spiers & Pond, 
Limited, as well as of Havrod’s Stores. 


A prospectus before the public which certainly does not 
create a favourable impression is that of the Campion Cycle 
Company, Limirep. The investor is asked to pay £15,000 
for the insignificant business, and the valuation and profit 
statement certainly leaves it open to doubt whether it is 
worth even this small sum. The premises, which are held on 
a three years’ lease, of course require no valuation, but as to 
the plant, machinery, and the like, these are valued not in- 
dependently, in the proper way, but by Mr. Campion himself, 
at £9,450. There is a profit statement made by the auditors 
of the firm, but all it shows is that the profits for five and a 
half months were equal to 26 per cent. on the amount of 
capital employed, and that the sales per week rose in a 
selected four weeks from £711 to £999. Such a statement 
as this, when the actual amount of neither capital nor profit 
is given, is not of much value. It is pleaded that £10,000 
is wanted to keep pace with the expansion of the business, 
and so small an amount for so small a concern should, if its 
borrowing is justified, be found privately, without incurring 
the expense of the adoption of the Limited Liability Acts. 
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A FASHIONABLE BROAD CHURCHMAN ON 
THE BIBLE. 


The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. London ; Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

I y= FARRAR has undoubtedly the art of popularising 
difficult subjects, though some of his critics have 
declared that he does so at the expense of vulgarising them. 
This latter criticism, however, though not wholly inapplicable 
to the present volume, is far less applicable to it than it was to 
The Life of Christ. He has at all events succeeded, as no 
previous English writer has done, in rendering intelligible to 
the ordinary reader what the Bible is as revealed to the modern 
world by the searching light of secular scholarship and history ; 
and it will possibly startle a considerable number of his readers 
to find that he is not only the expositor, but also the ardent 
champion, of views compared with which those of Bishop 
Colenso are orthodox. Ina word, he entirely discards that 
conception of the Bible which, though the Roman Church has 
never formally sanctioned it, has been popularly prevalent 
throughout Christendom from the days of the Fathers down- 
wards, and has hitherto formed, in a notorious and emphatic 
manner, the practical foundation of Protestantism, as distinct 

from the Church of Rome. 

The views which Dean Farrar adopts, and which he expounds 
with admirable lucidity, are, broadly speaking, those which in 
Mrs. Ward’s novel Robert Elsmere learnt from the erudite and 
impossible Squire. A considerable section of the public may, 
therefore, be supposed to be familiar with them. It may never- 
theless be well to describe them briefly. The first thing, he 
says, that the enquirer must bear in mind is that the Bible is 
“ the selected and fragmentary remains of an extensive litera- 
ture”; and that the traditional dates and names of the 
writers of the various books are in many cases wholly false. 
The Pentateuch, for instance, “is a work of composite struc- 
ture” ; it“ has been edited and re-edited several times,” and 
it “ contains successive strata of legislation.” The Proverbs 
“consist of four or five different collections ” ; “ three at least 
of the books of the prophets’ are probably the work of “ six 
or more different authors ” ; and the current idea of the Old 
Testament as a body of exclusively inspired writings dates 
only from the Synod of the Jews at Jamnia, held seventy years 
after the birth of Christ. The New Testament also differs as 
much as the Old from the ideas which have for so long been 
held concerning it by the Christian world in general, and the 
Protestant world in particular. This, too, is merely the frag- 
mentary and selected remains of a literature which “ during the 
earliest centuries was much more extensive.” The work of 
selection was slow, tentative, and hesitating; and even 
amongst the writings that are now recognised as Canonical, 
some are of doubtful authenticity, and even in the Gospels 
themselves, we have no assurance that many of the most 
important passages may not turn out to be spurious. The 
Bible, in fact, is a mere mass of fragmentary literature, to be 
studied and criticised like any of the ancient classics ; and en- 
joying in its text no special immunity from corruption. 

jut even more important than this doctrine as to the text of 
the Bible are the views naturally arising from it, with regard 
to Biblical inspiration, which Dean Farrar sets forth with 
equal, or even superior emphasis. Just as the old idea of the 
Bible as a homogeneous book is false, so also is the idea of the 
Bible as an infallible, or an inerrant book. It is, indeed, says 
the Dean, no doubt “inspired by God,” but its inspiration is 
neither verbal nor plenary. The Holy Spirit not only did not 
dictate its sentences, but did not preserve its contents from an 
indefinite amount of error. St. Paul, for example, may have 
often blundered in his reasoning ; and the discrepancies be- 
tween the Gospel narratives are presented to us merely as the 
result of the inevitable inaccuracies which will creep into the 
writings of men who set themselves to describe events which 
had happened many years previously, and many of which, 
moreover, they knew of from hearsay only. And this brings us 
to what is really the most interesting consideration which 
Dean Farrar’s book suggests. If the Bible is not inspired and 
infallible in any of the ways in which it has traditionally been 
thought to be, in what sense is it inspired, and what authority 
does it possess ? 

Here we come to the weak side of the Dean’s position— 
and the weak side of the Broad Church position generally ; 
and the Dean does nothing to make it seem less weak 
than it 1s. He is lucid as an exponent of facts, or of what 
he regards as facts, but he is absolutely deficient in any- 
thing like logical faculty. Having dethroned the Bible from 
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its traditional position, his object is to set it on what he 
considers a superior eminence, as the true consoler and 
true guide of men; but how utterly ‘incapable he 
is of performing this feat may be seen by the fact 


_ that he is reduced to supporting its authority by a series 


of testimonials from eminent literary men, beginning 
with Cardinal Newman and Heine, and ending with Mr. 
Hall Caine, who are cited to give evidence of their moral and 
their literary debts to the Scriptures. He supplements also 
the witness of these distinguished individuals by a number of 
statements, so exaggerated and untrue in their character, that 
they hardly can fail in defeating their own object. “ The 
Bible,” for instance, he says, “ is equally dear to men of all 
nations, of all times, of all conditions,” ignoring the fact that 
even to this day the men and the nations to whom the Bible 
is nothing—and from this computation the whole world of 
Islam is excluded—exceed in number by a hundred and twenty 
millions all denominations of Christians and all the Jews 
together. Had Dean Farrar been a Roman Catholic, had he 
believed in an infallible Church, whose Councils could separate 
the human elements in the Bible from the divine, he would not 
have been in his present difficulty ; and indeed it may be 
doubted whether any of his critical conclusions are incom- 
patible with the guarded language as to inspiration held by 
the Council of Trent, and with the opinions permissible to 
Catholics. But he expressly rejects any claim to infallibility, 
put forward on behalf of the Councils even of the early and 
undivided Church. All Councils, he says, have been liable to 
human error. None of their decisions are in any way binding 
upon Christians. What, then, is to be our guide? His 
favourite formula is that the Bible “ contains” God’s word, 
but cannot be said to “be” God’s word. That is, God’s 
infallible word is wrapped up in it somewhere, and has to be 
disentangled from the human elements which surround it. 
That the work of disentanglement is difficult he himself admits. 
He adopts the statement of a writer who says that “in the 
mirror of the Bible each partisan will see practically nothing 
but his own face”; and proceeds in his own words as 
follows: “Even as to the most obvious and elementary 
conceptions of how we may obtain salvation, there are— 
though there ought not to be—the most striking differences 
... . Truly if, over the whole extent of what we 
call ‘religion’ men have an infallible guide, they have 
rendered it worse than useless by fallible expositions.” How 
then, according to the Dean, is any guidance from the Bible to 
be got at all? The only answer which he offers to this question 
is as follows ; and the italics in the quotation are his own: 
“In everything which is requisite for man’s salvation the 
lessons contained in Scripture —with the co-ordinate help of that 
Spirit by whom its writers were moved to aid us in our dis- 
crimination—are an infallible guide to us in things necessary.” 
The confused grammar and curious tautology in this sentence 
are an apt illustration of the helpless confusion which reigns in 
Dean Farrar’s mind, and underlies his entire position. How 
are we to know what things are requisite for salvation? How 
are we to know when the Spirit aids us in our discrimination ? 
The orthodox Protestant has a guide, because he believes the 
whole Bible to be infallible. The Romanist and the High Church 
Anglican havea guide, because they believe Councils to be infal- 
lible ; but Dean Farrar and his friends have nothing but their 
own consciousness—“ the verifying faculty of Christian con- 
sciousness,” as he calls it ; and this can mean nothing but their 
own eclectic judgments, to the exclusion of the judgments of 
all other Christians who disagree with them ; and these other 
Christians—as with singular inconsistency he admits—“ differ 
strikingly even as to the most obvious and elementary con- 
ception of how we may obtain salvation.” The only logical 
conclusion to be derived from the whole of Dean Farrar’s 
reasoning is that “The Bible is inspired and infallible when 
it happens to agree with me. When it does not agree with me, 
it is a mass of well-intentioned human error.” It is impossible 
to imagine that the Dean of Canterbury is a Jesuit in disguise ; 
but certainly no more effective method of driving men into the 
arms of the one communign that professes to be infallible 
could have been devised than the Dean’s method of vindicating 
the infallibility of the Bible. 


A RHYMER AND A NEW POETESS. 
The Acid Sisters, and Other Poems. By THomas Wricurt. 
Olney : Thomas Wright. 
( F these two volumes of verse we will keep the best till 
last, and begin with the worst, whose badness is the 
ntore remarkable because, as we believe, Mr. Wright, the 
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author, has achieved some reputation as the biographer of 
Defoe and Cowper. It is curious how many men whose taste 
within certain limits is excellent, lose all sense of propriety 
when they stray beyond their accustomed borders. Mr. 
Wright is one of them. He can write verse that will scan as 
well as most of Wordsworth’s, and we doubt if we overpraise 
him when we say that his grammar is unimpeachable. We 
may also credit him with the possession of much genuine 
poetic feeling. But of any power of true poetical expression, 
he has no trace. He has, on the contrary, an unfailing and 
inevitable tendency to say the wrong thing whenever the 
wrong thing can be said. A few examples will be more 
eloquent than any criticism. In the following lines Mr. 
Wright endeavours to be arch : 
To dub Defoe of Crusoe fame 
An idiot and a dunce, 
Doth shock; yet, caustic Dr. Swift, 
You kuow you said it once. 
You know you did. 
Oh Jonathan, 
How could you! 
Could anything more vapid or vulgar be heard outside a 
music-hall? Let us turn from Mr. Wright facetious to Mr. 
Wright simple. Here is part of a description of a meeting 
between Keats and Coleridge : 
In yonder lane 
A slender youth we met, 
Who soon had entered man’s estate. 
We leaned against that lichened gate. 
"Twas Keats. Then slid a word or two 
Between us—scarcely more. 
I had not, as I recollect, 
E’er seen the boy before. 
His open face, his dreamy eye 
Attracted me, I know not why. 
We will give one specimen more, which, though only a 
single couplet, speaks volumes as to Mr. Wright's poetic 
faculty. In the preceding lines he has described how a beauti- 
ful young lady is accompanied through a meadow by admirers 
singing her praises ; and he then goes on to express himself in 
the following memorable manner : 
So using laudatory strain, 
We walk within a numerous train. 
After this, there is no more to be said, except that Mr. Wright 
is, we are quite convinced, doing himself grave injustice by 
his excursions into the fields of verse. 
New York: 


Opals. By Ottve Custance. London and 


John Lane. 

When we turn from Mr. Wright to Miss Custance, we pass 
from one who has no inspiration at all to one whose inspira- 
tion, whatever her faults, is genuine. Miss Custance, we 
should imagine, suffers from the delightful misfortune of 
youth, and that shadow of youth which is almost as delightful 
—inexperience. This excuses her errors, and gives emphasis 
to her promise ; and even her very errors have something in 
them that is engaging. She has certain touches, for instance, 
which, if they are nothing else, are full, at all events, of the 
spirit of the “eternal feminine.” She has an inevit:ble im- 
pulse to describe natural objects by similes borrowed trom the 
beauties of the female wardrobe. The shadows “ beneath the 
sighing trees” are compared by her to the “lace-like 
broideries” of a petticoat. The dusk is not indeed like an 
article of dress, but it is like a lady’s hair, fresh from her 
maid’s hands : 

Dusk with wonderful bows of hair, 

Either side of her face. 
By a metaphor yet more striking, dawn is described as a young 
lady, getting up in her night-dress : 

Dawn, flower-sweet 
In her white sleeping-gown of mist and pear] 
surely a garment not conducive to comfort. The sunset clouds 
are compared to a young lady’s belt : 
Westward wide scarlet bars, 
Belting day’s silvery waist. 

And again, morning is represented as a young lady dawdling 


in her bed-room : 
In her blue 


Bedchamber, morning loiters yet. 

But let us pass from the faults of Miss Custance to her 
merits ; and we will illustrate these likewise by quotations. 
These lines are full of delicate beauty : 

How green that cedar grows against the west— 
The grey west full of rain : 
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The flickering twilight here within the room 

Frays all the gloom. 

The twilight comes storm-laden o'er the plain: 

Great drops, like blood, beat down on earth’s rough breast, 


Here is a verse from another poem, dealing also with a rainy 
evening, and pitched in a similar key : 
The fiowers stand drenched and bruised on either hand ; 
Only the leaves shine softly and seem glad ; 
And so the light grows less. 
We turn. I take your hand. Your lips look sad, 
As though the rain had also hurt the flower 
Of your mouth’s loveliness. 
Here again Miss Custance is inspired by the evening : 
Spirit of twilight, in the golden gloom 
Of dreamland dim, I sought for you, and found 
A woman weeping in a silent room 
Full of white flowers that moved and made no sound, 
Those white flowers were the thoughts men never tell, 
And the room’s name is mystery. 
Space will allow us only one specimen more, and this shall 
be one which shows Miss Custance in another mood : 
The south wind walked abroad and flung 
A silver net of sudden rain: 
Aflame with flowers the green woods hung, 
A mist of leaves above the plain. 
Oh April rain—oh April rain ! 
The dart and flutter of small birds, 

Who seemed to jargon of their hop2s 
In fitful flutings, hushed our words— 

Our eyes strayed over sun-flushed slopes. 

Oh April hopes —oh April hopes ! 
aa * *s 7 
I have forgotten what you said 
To win a kiss that afternoon ; 
But O, your lips were warm and red, 
And when you went, you went too soon, 
That showery April afternoon. 

In all this there is promise as well as performance ; though 
the promise, like most youthful promises, is vague. We hope, 
however, it may include an undertaking to forswear the use of 
such words as “shimmerous” and “aureoled,” which the 
authoress in this volume has used with so much frequency that 
we are perhaps justified in thinking that she is by this time 
tired of them. 


THE NEW 

Secrets of the Courts of Europe. 
Arrowsmith. 

M* ALLEN UPWARD is a very arbitrary gentleman ; he 
AVE is not satisfied with plain history, at any rate with the 
plain history of the events of the last thirty years, and he pro- 
ceeds to reconstruct it according to his own ideas of what it 
should be. His defence of the extraordinary liberties he has 
taken with accepted facts would no doubt be that, as the 
commonly accepted rejiation of them is probably false, and 
history is, after all, nothing but the consensus of statements of 
contemporary witnesses and observers, any living witness, or 
at least any student of recent occurrences, has as good a right 
as anyone to his own version of them. This Mr. Upward can 
certainly predicate of himself, that he is absolutely impartial 
and has no political bias, either radical or conservative, and no 
more national prejudice than beseems an honest Englishman. 
It may be added that Mr. Upward las a keen eye for character, 
and much ability in its delineation, and a quite uncommon 
faculty of literary expression. The narration of his extrava- 
gant wanderings from the beaten path of history has been 
ingeniously placed in the mouth of a retired French ambas- 
sador, who is the indisereet mouthpiece cf Mr. Upward’s 
stories, and the author skilfully strikes the note of historical 
inaccuracy at starting. 


HISTORY. 
By Auten Upwarp 


*“ You, my friend,” said the ambassador, “ are wellaware that I do not 
share in the general feeling of my fellow countrymen towards Great 
Britain. On the contrary I lament the hatred with which your nation 
has pursued us ever since their defeat at Waterloo.” 

“ Defeat, M. l'‘Ambassadeur ?” I ventured to interject. 

* Defeat, without doubt,” returned his Excellency with firmness, ‘* Da 
you pretend that, if the Prussians had not arrived, a single one of your 
countrymen would have been left alive?” 

I preferred to waive this discussion. 

“ It is this recollection, so galling to a brave people, that has doubt- 
less prompted the incessant intrigues of your Government against the 
greatness of France. Fortunately, a Frenchman knows how to be 
magnanimous in the face of provocation.” 


Mr. Upward founds upon some of the known vital facts ot 
history stories which are far more ingeniously conceived than 
any work of novelists such as Gaboriau, Du Boisgobey, or 
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Conan Doyle. He has even some of that imaginative quality 
which distinguishes the genius of Edgar Allan Poe, and his 
work has an advantage which was absent from that of Poe, 
in that it deals with personages that are known and events 
that have happened within the recent knowledge of us 
all. Let us take the case of the story entitled The Fall 
of Bismarck. How and why that fall took place no 
man probably can fully and truly say, except the Kaiser 
himself. Perhaps not even Prince Bismarck can do more 
than guess at all the motives which induced his young 
master to depose him. It is open, therefore, to Mr. Allen 
Upward, as he maintains, to step in with his own expla- 
nation. There is a sublimity of impertinence in the story as 
he tells it, but none the less it is life-like, vivid and in- 
teresting. 

Those who know most of the course of European history for 
the last thirty years will be least shocked with Mr. Upward’s 
extravagances ; but to the semi-educated, or the wholly unin- 
strueted reader, the work may really do harm. The stories 
are told with such art, such realistic force, and with such 
vraisemblance that the fiction of Mr. Upward will probably 
stick to the memory of youthful students of history more 
firmly than the accepted narration of legitimate chroniclers. 
If the stories are ever clothed in French, as their cleverness 
makes it very likely they will ultimately be, the tale of 
“ Bismarck’s Fall” has a chance of becoming as firmly estab- 
lished a myth in France as that of the sinking of the 
Vengeur, or the manner of the death of General Cambronne 
at Waterloc. 

In one tale only — by no means the worst — does the 
author range into the region of purely impossible extrava- 
gance. He calls the tale A Royal Freemason, and tells 
a tale of three masons of high degree who proceeded 
to the Swedish capital for the express purpose of murdering 
King Oscar, on the ground of his Majesty’s infraction of a 
point of Masonic Jaw. ‘The conspirators, all men of high posi- 
tion, intellectual force, and strict integrity, call upon the 
narrator, who is still the French ambassador, and is him- 
self a brother mason, to help them to assassinate the 
Swedish monarch. His Excellency, fully admitting their 
right to his assistance, nevertheless contrives to frus- 
trate their plot. In the pursuit and furtherance of his 
counterplot, this eminent diplomat disguises himself as a 
Swedish gendarme! He eventually, and in the most in- 
geniously complicated manner, saves the life of the monarch to 
whom he is accredited and, as it is hinted, so manages that the 
three conspirators are drowned in the vessel on which he in- 
veigles them! The whole story is simply preposterous, and 
when related crudely, seems incapable of holding any reader's 
attention for a moment; but told as Mr. Upward tells it, it 
forces itself on our belief, in the same way that a vivid dream 
does. The art of such life-like relation consists of associating 
the improbable with a minute fidelity to realistic detail ; but it 
is in this very story, where such fidelity was most neces- 
sary, that there occurs one of the few actual impossi- 
bilities that we have been able to detect. One of the 
masonic conspirators is M. de MRochemort, a French- 
man, another Signor Calvetti, an Italian, the third Dr. 
Ruy Blanco, a Portuguese of Brazil. Now, even assuming 
that a Brazilian is a Portuguese, which strictly speaking he is 
not, neither a Brazilian nor Portuguese could by any pos- 
sibility be named Dr. Ruy Blanco. Both Christian name 
and surname are pure Spanish. It is as absurd as if a 
French nobleman were styled M. le Vicomte William 
Smith. 


ROME IN THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
CENTURIES, 

History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. By Ferpt- 
NAND GreGorovivs. Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition by Annie Hamilton. Vol. [V. London: George 

3ell & Sons. 

\ RS. HAMILTON’S translation of Gregorovius’s well- 

4 known work shows no signs of becoming slipshed or 

incorrect as volume succeeds volume. On the contrary, she 

has contrived in the present instalment to reproduce in the 
happiest manner the dignity and fire of the original. Criticism 
of Gregorovius at the present day would be almost an imper- 
tinence, were it not that he has never received adequate 
recognition in this country. Ranke we know, but his fellow- 
labourer is unread except by specialists. Yet few writers 
understand better how to give unity to a confused period of 
warfare and schism, or how to range the great man against his 
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age. Gregorovius, no doubt, is not absolutely superior to 
prejudice, and his fourth volume displays him with some very 
odd twists of opinion. An advocate of popular rights is with 
him of necessity a high-minded patriot. No matter how scanty 
the records may be, obscure prefects of the City are glorified 
into enlightened reformers, far in advance of their times. A 
typical instance in point is Arnold of Brescia, who stands under 
strong suspicion of having been a most pestilent firebrand, 
carrying mischief with him wherever he went. To Gregorovius 
he is the victim of unjust persecution : “the historic precedent 
ot all the forces, theoretical or practical, which have revolted 
against the secular character of the clergy ; this so much the 
more because his aims were not sullied by any sordid motives.” 
Again, the enthusiasm for the growth of the municipal spirit 
in Italy might have been modified by the consideration of the 
misuse that the Republics subsequently made of their liberties. 
The want of the times, in fact, was not less authority but 
more ; and true reform was to be sought not in the grotesque 
revival of the Roman Senate, but in the wise measures of 
Gregory the Great for taking the election of the Popes out of 
the brute power of the Roman mob. 

With that deduction made, Gregorovius must be awarded a 
very high place among modern historians. He has all Car- 
lyle’s inspired insight into character, with none of his appalling 
inaccuracy. Gregorovius, indeed, drudges contentedly through 
barren authorities, when Carlyle would have been content 
with exploding a footnote against their stupidity. Throughout 
he is animated bya lively sense of justice, which enables him 
to hold the balance between Pope and Emperor with steadiest of 
hands. The tremendous conflict between Gregory and Henry 
is treated with impartiality. “The weaponless victory of the 
monk at Canossa has more claim on the admiration of the 
world than all the victories of an Alexander, a Cesar, or a 
Napoleon.” But it is the moral elevation of Gregory that 
Gregorovius admires ; he makes no attempt to gloss over the 
terrible consequences of the Pope’s ambition. The end of the 
drama, when the exile left Rome amid the swarms of Normans 
and Saracens against whose fellow-believers he had preached a 
crusade, gives to eternal justice “as glorious a triumph as in 
Napoleon’s lonely death on St. Helena.” Gregorovius is 
equally persuasive when he comes to the later clash of wills 
between the Emperor Frederick and the Englishman 
Adrian IV. He, too, determined to realise the principle of 
Papal supremacy, but the bent of his mind was more practical, 
less prophetic. Hated as a foreigner, he returned the compli- 
ment inkind. “ Truly it is with justice that the Pope is called 
the Servant of Servants ; he is enslaved by the rapacity of the 
servile souls of the Romans.” Among the less heroic per- 
sonages who stand out from these pages is the anti-Pope Ana- 
clete If. A Jew by descent, he filled St. Peter’s chair during eight 
troublous years, and bravely resisted two German expeditions 
against the City. He stands absolved from the vices that 
dishonoured many a lawful Pope. A more interesting figure 
in his way is the well-born Stephen II., who revived eccle- 
siastical discipline and collected distinguished men around 
him as Cardinals, including the holy hermit, Damiani. He 
used the organising genius of Hildebrand without, it would 
seem, passing absolutely under its sway, and had he lived 
longer he might have imparted another, and, we imagine, less 
tempestuous aspect to Italy. 

Gregorovius, we must remember, is the historian of Rome, 
not of the Papacy. Hence his treatment of movements is in 
some respects inadequate. The Crusades receive only a casual 
sentence here and there ; we have nothing of the developments 
of the investiture controversy in this country. These limita- 
tions are, of course, deliberate, and, on the whole, we have 
little quarrel to find with them. When learning is con- 
cerned he will often throw in an instructive contrast between 
the scholarship of Bologna or Pisa and the barbarism of Rome. 
Sacked by the enemy, a prey to perpetual faction, the Eternal 
City was indeed an inclement home for literary talent. Dur- 
ing the twelfth century Rome failed to produce a citizen of 
conspicuous ability in any single department of eulture, and 
the children of her nobility went to Paris for their education. 
The revival of the study of Roman law, however, was a sign 
of happier things. In the same way, as the City rose from 
her ruins, church architecture began to strive towards beauty. 
To that end, however, the materials of ancient buildings were 
unscrupulously used. The Abbot Sugerius of S. Denis, the 
contemporary of St. Bernard, lamented that he could not put 
the columns of the Baths of Diocletian on board a vessel and 
send them to France. The native restorer of churches was 
deterred by no such difficulties of transport. Gregorovius’s 
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survey of Rome recovering from her ravages, is a masterly 
piece of reconstructive work. It concludes, however, with the 
somewhat unfair statement that art never attained a national 
splendour there because it was ‘‘ curbed by the tyrannical laws 
of ecclesiastical tradition.” This sweeping condemnation does 
considerably less than justice to many of the Popes of the 
Renaissance. 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY. 

From Grave to Gay. Being Essays and Studies concerned 
with certain Subjects of Serious Interest, with the 
Puritans, with Literature, and with the Humours of Life, 
now for the first time collected and arranged. By P. Sr. 
Log Stracuey. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

g*. STRACHEY divides his essays into four groups, 
7 roughly indicated on his title-page. Of the four we 
like best those dealing with the Puritans ; and of the Puritan 
studies, the twenty pages which make up an eloquent and 
sustained panegyric upon Cromwell. Hardly less good is the 
paper upon “ Abraham Lincoln, the last of the Puritans,” yet 
here one demurs io the title. Puritans are neither extinct nor 
confined to America; they are still with us, witness Mr. 
Strachey’s book, which breathes the spirit of a cultured and 
enlightened Puritanism. This influence shows itself as a 
limitation in his Essay on Pepys, whom he treats with 
uncommon severity, calling him “the Puritan gone rotten” 
and worse names besides. Pepys was loose in his 
morals, by his own confession, and, if Mr. Strachey likes to put 
it so, hypocritical, in that he disapproved of publicity for the 
vices which he accepted in secret ; but after all Pepys was an 
honest and competent public servant in a day when public 
servants were ordinarily corrupt and incapable. It is Puritanism 
to attach such damning weight to the sensual offence; yet 
Puritanism in its true sense is, at the worst, a counsel of per- 
fection. Mr. Strachey, however, does not often sit in judgment ; 
rather, he shows himself a Puritan in his enthusiasm for the 
Puritans ; as astudent of political forms, he delights to point 
out their extraordinary capacity for self-government ; and as 
a man of letters he is zealous to demonstrate that the Puritan 
spirit in its highest development, in Milton and in Cromwell, 
did not neglect the graces of life, though it subordinated 
them to a citizen's duties. Cromwell refused to sell the 
Raphael Cartoons—most people know that ; but Mr. Strachey 
makes an effective contrast when he states that Charles LI. 
would have disposed of them to Louis XIV., only that he 
feared public resentment. It is again something of the Puritan 
in Mr. Strachey that leads him to look at everything from the 
ethical standpoint. Science may change the face of the world, 
he says, in his essay on “The Superstitions of Science”; it may 
teach men to fly ; but how little difference that will make 
unless it can alter the nature of man. He imports the same 
point of view even into his criticism of literature ; in praising 
the noble scene between Archie and Lord Glenalmond, in Wezr 
of Hermiston, he writes: ‘Surely a subtler and yet more 
helpful homily on the command ‘Judge not’ was never 
written. One could not do better than set a young man or 
woman bent on fighting a commonplace cr harsh parent to 
study that dialogue.” That is perfectly true ; but it is not the 
thought which would occur to the ordinary student of litera- 
ture, who would read the scene merely to delight in the force 
and dramatic truth of it. 

On the whole, we think that the grave mood sits 
better on Mr. Strachey than the gay ; though his studies of 
Boy, particularly his sketch of the ideal Boy and the real Boy 
out birdnesting together, would almost persuade one to a 
different opinion. but the impersonal way of writing, which 
aman must cultivate who expresses views on public subjects 
as the mouthpiece of a journal, does not fit well with the 
lighter uses of the essay. Mr. Strachey’s style is dignified, 
and, above all, lucid ; it is impossible for any reasonable man to 
misunderstand his meaning ; and he obviously prefers in treat- 
ing any subject to risk unnecessary fulness rather than insufti- 
ciency. Nevertheless, in a book the reader misses the personal 
colour, and rather resents the editorial “we.” ‘This is the only 
respect in which the genesis of these essays as journalism seems 
likely to interfere with their success as literature ; and it is 
surely no great drawback that they should be too little 
egotistical. Perhaps for most palates they would be the better 
for a dash of cynicism ; but one may easily forgive them the 
lack of it for the sake of their high and honourable temper, 
the wide knowledge of men and books and things which they 
reveal, and that temperate maturity of judgment which 
Horace commends so prettily—metes sajrentia Leli—in a 
cultured Puritan at Rome. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

WWOTH in the Quarterly Review and in the Edinburgh R 

view a graphic sketch of the career and character of 
Professor Jowett may be found, but while in the latter his 
biographers are said to have done their work “ honestly and 
well,” in the latter the “ Life” is described as “ inartistic 
always in sequence and often in style.” In the Quarterly an 
elaborate comparison is drawn between Dr. Johnson and 
Professor Jowett, with the object of showing that the Doctor 
was the Master’s prototype. That the Master was an admirer of 
Johnson is made sufficiently clear by the fact that he read 
Boswell no fewer than fifty times. Among the best articles in 
the QGuarterly Review is a timely appreciation of the persona! 
qualities and political influence of the Queen. In an 
article on “The Political Situation,’ an explanation is sought 
for the strong feeling of disquietude and dissatisfaction which 
is alleged to have pervaded the Unionist party until recently 
It is found in the Irish policy of the Government, in the 
release of the dynamitards, and in the “scanty consideration ” 
given by Mr. Gerald Balfour to the legitimate claims of the 
landed gentry of Ireland. Another article of special interest 
is “The Human Mind and Animal Intelligence,” in which Mr 
Lloyd Morgan’s theories and experiments are set forth, an 
support is given to his conclusion that the “ sense-perception ’ 
of animals is remote from the human power of reasoning. 

Foremost among the contents of the Ldinburgh Review is a 
carefully balanced and appreciative estimate of Gibbon. It is 
complained that his style is too ornate, or, at any rate, too uni- 
form. In “ Painters Behind the Scenes,” in which a protest is 
again made against the vulgar curiosity of the public as to the 
private lives of eminent men being satisfied by biographies and 
autobiographers, a vigorous attack is made upon Rossetti, 
whose action in exhuming his wife’s coffin six years after her 
death in order to recover the MSS. of his poems he had buried 
with her is described as loathsome. His paintings, though the 
beauty of their colouring is admitted, are said to be quite 
deficient in technique, while the faces of his women are stigma- 
tised as “sensual, almost animal in expression ; women with 
great red lips and abnormally long necks, unlike anything in 
nature.” An articleon “The Crisis in American Affairs” is 
devoted to showing the numerous difficulties and complicated 
problems that contront Mr. McKinley. Chief among them all 
is the currency question, which will probably come up for 
treatment in December. Then, as the reviewer points out, 
will the real difficulties of the new President begin. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer replies in the Vineteenth Century to 
the recent criticisms of the Duke of Argyll with a brevity 
which indicates his practical retirement from the field of con- 
troversy. All that he does is to correct the Duke where he has 
misread his words and misconceived his meaning. An 
adequate discussion of all the questions raised by the Duke 
of Argyll would, he says, diminish too much the small amounts 
of time and energy remaining to him. M. Francis de Pressensé, 
the Foreign Editor of Le Temps, urges the Powers to proceed 
with the reformation of Turkey, which, in her triumphs over 
Greece, has, he declares, merely demonstrated the vitality of 
her military power in the midst of the decomposition of the 
State. To Crete two articles are devoted. In “Sidelights on 
the Cretan Insurrection” Mr. Ernest N. Bennett proclaims the 
real salvation of the island to be its annexation by one of the 
Powers, while Mr. H. C. Lowther, who entitles his article 
“ Among the Liars,’ gives a vivid sketch of the habits of the 
Cretans. Sir John Lubbock, in replying to the extravagant 
attack made upon Bank Holidays in the previous number of 
the review, pleads for another holiday about the end of June, 
which he proposes should be known as “ Victoria Day.” Dr 
Malcolm Watson, in a comprehensive review of the progress of 
medicine during the Queen’s reign, states that the art of heal- 
ing has made greater progress during the last sixty years than 
it had done in the previous sixty centuries. Among othe: 
articles in an exceptionally good number are “ The Schleswig- 
Holstein Question and its Place in History,” by Professor 
Max Miiller; “The Apotheosis of the Novel under Queen 
Victoria,” by Mr. Herbert Paul ; and “ The Speech of Children,” 
by Mr. T. 8. Buckman. 

“A Turkish Patriot,” who occupies the place of honour in 
the Fortnightly Review with “ A Study in Turkish Reform,” 
proposes that the despotic absolutism of the Sultan should be 
destroyed, that the military and civil services should be thrown 
open to all Mussulman and non-Mussulman subjects of the 
Sultan alike, that a Supreme Court of Justice, with a majority 
of E.ropean members, should be instituted, and that a free 
press should be established. If all John Stuart Mill’s corre- 
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spondence were as interesting as his letters to Professor Nicholl, 
which are published in the Fortnightly Review, it is deeply to 
be regretted that so little of it has seen the light of day. Per- 


haps the main interest of these letters is that they show how 


completely out of sympathy Mill would have been with the 
modern Radical. Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing from the head- 
quarters of the Greek Army of occupation, contends that the 
Powers have undertaken a hopeless task in seeking to impose 
upon the Cretans autonomous government combined with 
separation from Greece. Mr. Laird Clowes suggests a variety 
of ways in which the Navy could be improved, the concession 
of a fourth meal to the bluejackets being among the number,and 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, taking Mr. Pinero’s new play as his text, 
treats of Comedy. In the National Review the absorbing sub- 
ject of Europe and Greece is dealt with by Admiral Maxse, who 
recommends the Powers to insist that Crete shall be regarded 
as neutral ground, and to seize the first occasion for separating 
the combatants. 

The New Review contains, in addition to “ The Foreigner in 
the Farmyard,’ by Mr. Ernest E. Williams, a story by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, in which a quaint theory of communicating with 
Mars is made to serve the purposes of fiction. Cosmopolis 
maintains its standard of excellence, both in the English and 
the foreign sections. This month Professor Max Miiller’s 
“ Literary Recollections” include an account of a visit to 
Macaulay. ‘The first article in Blackwood is devoted to a 
review of the Queen’s reign. Another interesting paper deals 
with early Victorian fiction. The two American illustrated 
magazines—Scribner’s and The Century—continue to prove 
how admirably art and literature may be combined. The first 
contains a graphic sketch of undergraduate life at Harvard, 
while among the features of the second is a description of the 
scenery and people of Crete. The Pall Mall Magazine is not 
behind its American rivals in its artistic contents. Lady 
Ernestine Edgecumbe contributes an interesting account of 
Mount Edgecumbe, the illustrations to which are particularly 
good. A timely article on Herrick, “the poet of Spring,” is 
among the varied contents of Zemple Bar. Mr. Andrew Lang 
contributes to the Cornhill a plea for a belief in ghosts, and 
mentions that haunted houses existed in ancient Egypt, Assyria, 
and Greece. We have also received Macmillan’s, Longman’s, 
Cassell’s, Chapman’s, Belgravia, The Badminton Magazine, 
The Boys Own Paper, and The Girl’s Own Paper. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 

Vhe Inner Life of the House of Commons. By WILLIAM 
Waite. Edited, with a Preface, by Justin McCarruy, 
M.P. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Sag v0.60 reprints take rank among those products of 

journalism which, if they do not make literature, serve 
at least to furnish the material of which history is made. Mr. 

White may be called the father of the Parliamentary sketch. 

He was a reporter in the House of Commons, and week by 

week he contributed a sketch to the paper he represented, the 

Illustrated Times, as it was then called. Mr. McCarthy has 

collected and edited these sketches, which extend over a period 

from March, 1856, to August, 1871. His own first introduction 
to public life was as a reporter in the Press Gallery at the 
opening of the Session of 1860. He is therefore able to 
check Mr. White’s appreciations from his own knowledge and 
experience. With very few exceptions, notably in the case of 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis, his impressions agree with those 

of Mr. White, and he has let Mr. White speak for himself. No 

ittempt has been made at arrangement in the sense of pre- 
serving any definite standard of proportion. But the natural 
sequence of dates is preserved, and those subjects selected 

“which still have an interest for the public.’ 


History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. Vol. 1. By Joun Beattie Crozier. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

This volume is the first instalment of an elaborate work to 
which the author’s Civilisation and Progress was the intro- 
duction. In the earlier book Mr. Crozier restricted himself 
“to exhibiting in a general way the parts played in the complex 
movement of civilisation by the great cardinal factors of 
Religion, Government, Science, and Material and Social Con- 
ditions.” He now proposes to apply the principles there laid 
«own to the detailed evolution of “one great factor in 
Civilisation, viz., Intellectual Development,’ under which 
term are included, for purposes of convenience, “the three 
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great departments of Religion, Science, and Philosophy.” The 
first question that he asks himself is whether there is “a 
sufficient body of facts bearing on the history of intellectual 
development to justify the attempt to reduce them to scientific 
laws.” And having decided that there is, he proceeds to 
show that these laws can be so clearly stated that, regard 
being had to the complexity of the subject-matter, “ the 
result may fairly be held to constitute a scientific demon- 
stration.” 


Lectures in the Lyceum; or, Aristotle’s Ethics for English 
Readers. Edited by Sr. GrorGe Srocx. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Instead of following the ordinary division into books and 
chapters, Mr. Stock has divided his translation into thirty- 
one lectures. He has written comprehensively for the Oxford 
student, the lecturer, and the general reader ; and he pays, in 
passing, a generous tribute to the memory of Professor 
Chandler, whose “ very words and felicitous translations” he 
has adopted wherever he could. 


The English Stage. Being an Account of the Victorian Drama. 
By Aucustin Fiton. With an Introduction by Henry 
Artuur Jones. London: John Milne, 

Unless M. Filon’s judgment has been warped by the kind- 
ness of his reception during his stay in England, there is much 
encouragement in his view of the possibilities of the English 
drama. For years we have been in the habit of borrowing our 
plays from the French stage, and now at last a French critic 
arises to tell us that we have a drama of our own. He traces 
its evolution through successive stages from small beginnings, 
and shows how it has thrown off the incubus of French in- 
fluence and progressed on independent lines until it stands 
upon a permanent and original basis. In curious contrast 
with the sanguine anticipations of M. Filon stands the uncom- 
promising pessimism of Mr. H. A. Jones. Where the French 
critic sees signs of life and energy, the English playwright can 
detect nothing but repression and decay. For ten years, he says, 
an English drama struggled vigorously to emerge. But, en- 
tangled and confused in the public mind with “the sexual 
pessimistic blizzard sweeping over the North of Europe,” it 
was condemned without examination, and has now ceased to 
exist. 


A History of Moray and Nairn. By CHaries RAMpPrInti, 
LL.D. London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 

In this addition to the series of County Histories of 
Scotland, Mr. Rampini has followed generally the lines laid 
down by his predecessors, though he has thought it advisable 
to depart from their practice in the arrangement of his sub- 
ject-matter. He has tried, that is to say, to give an accurate 
and popular account of the old province of Moray, but has 
found that the plan best suited to his purpose was to divide 
the province, the bishopric, the earldom, etc., and treat them 
as separate subjects. The book is provided with two large 
county maps, one taken from Blaeu’s Great Atlas of 1654, and 
the other of recent date. 


The Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius. Translated by 
H. R. James, M.A. London : Elliot Stock. 

Mr. James finds his excuse for offering a new translation of 
Boethius in the belief that “ what once pleased so widely must 
still have some charm,” and in the fact that “nearly a 
hundred years have elapsed since the last English translation 
was made.” In the middle ages Zhe Consolation of Philosophy 
was the scholar’s familiar companion, and it has been trans- 
lated into every European language. Few men have had more 
reason than Boethius to seek such consolation. Orator, poet, 
musician, and philosopher, he filled the highest offices of State. 
Theodoric appointed him “ Magister Officiorum,” and he saw 
his two sons called together to the Consular dignity at an 
unusually early age. Withina year of the culmination of his 
fortunes he was a prisoner at Pavia, recording his “ sorrowful 
complainings,” and he died by the hand of the executioner 
shortly after the Consolation was written. The curious tran- 
sitions of the original from verse to prose are followed by the 
translator, and a concise summary is given of each book. 


English Lyric Poetry: 1500—1700, With an introduction by 
FReDERICK [ves CARPENTER. London: Blackie & Son, 
This collection includes a large number of specimens of 
lyrical poetry from John Skelton to Dryden. In common 
language lyrical poetry has been taken to embrace a great mass 
of verse which does not fall naturally under any formal classi- 
fication. Wordsworth confined it to “the hymn, the ode, the 
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elegy, the song, and the ballad.” Mr. Carpenter, in his intro- 
duction, points out that the ballad belongs more strictly to 
narrative poetry, and that the true tests of the lyric are to be 
found in its close alliance with music, and in its function 
“as the peculiar poetic instrument for the expression of per- 
sonal mood and feeling.” He traces the development of 
lyrical poetry from the first glimpses to be detected in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, through the Middle English to its perfect 
expression in the Elizabethan age; and he discovers three 
tendencies in the lyric art of the seventeenth century which 
he attributes to the influence of Spenser, of Ben Jonson, and 
of Donne. 


The (Jueen’s Reign Sor Children. By W. CuarkKeE HALL. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 

This book is not, as might have been supposed, a simple his- 
tory for children of the events of the last sixty years, but an 
recount of the Statutes which have been passed during Her 
Majesty's reign for the protection of children. These are 
elassified under three heads: the Employer and the Child, the 
State and the Child, and the Parent and the Child. Mr. 
Benjamin Waugh contributes an introduction. 


Robert the Wise and his Heirs. By Sr. Ciatrn BappeE ey. 
London : W. Heinemann. 

The importance of Mr. Baddeley’s work is hardly to be 
measured by the limits of the reigns with which he deals. To 
write of the fortunes of a single dynasty is to be brought 
necessarily into contact with all the conflicting interests of a 
disturbed time. “The domain which King Robert ruled,” as 
he reminds us, “was not confined by the ports or passes of 
Abruzzi or Apulia ; hence the wide political expanse involved 
in treating of his reign.” And the materials for such a history 
are voluminous in proportion to the extent of the political 
horizon. In his preface Mr. Baddeley clears the ground by 
disposing of two preliminary questions which he thinks it 
would be unfair, in the interests of the general reader and of 
his own work to neglect, namely, “ under what circumstances 
and at what date did the kingdom of Naples and Sicily become 
a fief of the Holy See? And under what conditions did the 
Angevin hold it ?” 


The Platitudes of a Pessimist. By the Author of The Life of 
a Prig. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

Pessimist is too harsh a title for the author of these essays. 
Cynic would perhaps have been a better term. He has a keen 
appreciation of the small annoyances of life, but a sense of 
humour saves him from becoming the victim of a despondent 
philosophy. “It may be objected,” he writes in his essay on 
Hosts, “ that we have only dwelt on the less satisfactory side 
of British hospitality.” And so in all these short papers, which 
touch lightly upon a great variety of social types and topics, 
it is always “ the less satisfactory side” that is turned to us, 
whether of the Dancing Man, the Injudicious Woman, or the 
Deserving Poor. 


The Life and Times of Thomas Waklev. BV S. SQUIRE 
Spricce. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Thomas Wakley was a many-sided man. There was a time 

in his life when, as Mr. Sprigge says, he was at the same time 
journalist, politician, and coroner ; and he had a way of throw- 
ing himself into the matter in which he was for the moment 
absorbed with as much ardour as though no other subject 
could possibly have an interest for any intelligent being. It 
is as founder and first editor of the Lancet that he is now best 
remembered. “I disapprove of Wakley,” interposed Dr. 
Sprague, “no man more ; he is an ill-intentioned fellow. 
But Wakley is right sometimes.” So George Eliot sums up 
the timid animosity with which he was regarded by the old- 
fashioned physicians of his day. As a politician he was a 
Radical, and identified himself with a great many social and 
economic reforms. 


The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev.S. Bartnc-Govutrp, M.A. 
New editicn in 16 volumes. Vol. If. London: J. C. 
Nimmo. 

The new edition of Mr. Baring-Gould’s familiar work, which 
may well be called monumental bo'h on account of its size and 
the variety and completeness of the information to be found 
in it, includes additional lives of several English martyrs and 
Cornish and Welsh saints, and promises a full index to the 
entire series. The second volume of the sixteen contains the 
hagiology for February. 
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Canterbury Cathedral. By the Very Rev. Dean FREMANTLE. 
Salisbury Cathedral. By the Very Rev. Dean Boytr. 
Vorwich Cathedral. By the Very Rev. Dean LErroy. 
Gloucester Cathedral. By the Very Rev. Dean SPENCE. 
London: Isbister & Co. 

The names of the authors of these four little books are a 
sufficient guarantee of scholarly knowledge. For who should 
know more than a Dean about his own Cathedral? Each 
volume gives as much information as can be got into some 
sixty pages of the genius that planned and the munificence 
that built the Church, of the bishops who ruled over it, and 
of the kings and great men who visited it or lie buried within 
its walls. The illustrations, by Mr. Railton, Mr. Ansted, and 
Mr. Lapworth, leave nothing to be desired. 


The Acts of the Apostles. In Greek and English, with notes 
By the Rev. Frepertc Renpaut, M.A. London : Mac- 
millan & Co. 


The importance of the Acts is due in the first instance to 
the lifelike pictures of the Apostolic age which the book 
presents. It is full, indeed, of the most fundamental facts ot 
the Christian religion ; but these have not yet crystallised 
into doctrines, and therefore, in Mr. Rendall’s opinion, “ the 
editor who desires to keep in close touch with his author must 
concern himself more with personal history than with dogmatie 
theology.” He has adopted in the main the Greek Text of 
Westcott and Hort, and embodied his own interpretation in 
the form of a literal translation. ‘The notes to the Greek 
version are critical and explanatory of the text, those to the 
translation exegetical and suggestive. There are two indexes 
and three maps. 


In Praise of Music. An Anthology, prepared by CHARLES 
SayYLe. London: Elliot Stock. 

Into this anthology prose is admitted as well as verse ; 
indeed, the prose passages preponderate. Authors of all ages 
and countries are laid under contribution from the Bible, the 
classical poets and philosophers of Greece and Rome, to many 
novelists, poets, and essayists of our own day. Greek, Latin, 
and French extracts are given generally in the original tongues, 
German in translations. Mr. Sayle acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to a treatise published by Dr. John Case in 1586, of which 
he has reproduced all that was most noteworthy, and, for his 
method, to Mr. Alexander Ireland’s “ Book-lover’s Enchirt- 
dion.” 

Tue FicTion oF THE WEEK. 

Dear Faustina. By Ruopa Broueuton. Bentley. 

Jinny Blake. By Haxnau Lyncu. Dent. 

Fate and a Heart. By Faser Vance. Ward & Downey. 

A Royal Smile. By J. Raine. Bentley. 

A Full Confession. By F.C. Putttps. Constable. 

The Mistress of the Ranch. By F.T. CLark. Sampson Low. 

Ripple and Flood. By James Prior. Hutchinson. 

A Great Lie. By W. H. Cuesson. Fisker Unwin. 

Only a Flirt. By Mrs. Ropert JoceLyn. White. 

John Armiger’s Revenge. By P. Hay Hunter. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 

Castle Meadow. By Mrs. MARSHALL. Seeley. 

The Fault of One. By Erriz ADELAIDE RowLanps. Kegan 
Paul. 

False Gods. By Mrs. ALBERT BrapsHaw. Henry. 

The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. By Dick Donovan. 
Chatto & Windus. 

The Eye of Istar. By Witttam Le Queux. White. 


We have also received new editions of Harold. By Lord 
Lyrron. Edited with introduction and notes by Grorcr 
LAURENCE Gomme. Constable.—7he Lily of the Valley. By 
H. pe Batzac. Translated by James WaRLNG, with a Preface 
by GeorGe SAInTSBURY. Dent.~7he Parents’ Assistant. By 
Marra EpGewortu. Illustrated by Carts Hammon», with an 
introduction by ANNE THACKERAY Rircute.—Dictionary of 
Words, Facts, and Phrases. 3y Exrezer Epwarps. 
Chatto & Windus.—Smithson’s Elocution and the Dramatic 
Art. Revised by Cuas. Reeve Taytor. Bell.—Zetters, Sen- 
tences, and Maxims. By Lord CHESTERFIELD. With a critical 
essay by C. A. SarntTE-Beuve, and 7he Story of the Chevalier 
Bayard. From the French. Uniform in size and appearance. 
Sampson Low ; and Carlyle’s French Revolution. Vols. I. and 
II.. and Marlowe’s Faustus, being the latest volumes of the 
Temple Classics and the Temple Dramatists. Dent. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


A History of English Poetry 


By J. COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., 


Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 





Vol, Il. The Renaissance and the Reformation ; Influence of the Court and the 
Universities. 8vo, 10s. net. 





BY REV. FREDERIC RENDALL. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES IN GREEK 


and ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master of 
Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 9a. 





Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. _ 


READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF 


DANTE, chiefly based on the Commentary of Beavenuto Da Imola. By 
the Honsie. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A., Accademico Cor- 
respondente della Crusca and Cavaliere di 8. Maurizio e Lazzaro in Italy. 
With an Introduction by the late Very Rev, Dean or St. Paut’s. In Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. NEW VOLUME 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s 6d. ‘‘ Peacock” Edition, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, 5s. 


PARENTS’ ASSISTANT; or, Stories for 


Children, By MARIA EDGEWORTH. Illustrated by CHRIS. HAM- 
MOND. With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 





THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. New 


Volume. Pott Svo, 2s. 64. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. 
(Camb.). The Text is thas of the Revised Version, It is used by special 
permission of the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge. 


JEREMIAH. 





MACMILLAN & CO. (Limirep), LONDON. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


CONAN Doy.e’s New NOVEL. 


On MAY 14th. With 12 Full-page Illustrations, crown $vo, 6s. 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


A Memory of the Empire. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “RODNEY STONE,” ETC. 








NEW VOLUME BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


With a Preface, entitled ‘‘ON THE EBB TIDE,” Crown 8vo, 6s 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. Two Stories:—I, MR. 


SANDFORD, Il, THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF MR. ROBERT 
DALYELL, By Mis. OLIPHANT. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
NOW READY.-—Crown 8vo, €s., 


THE LADY GRANGE. By Acexanper Invyags 


S#anp, Author of “ Kilearra: A Novel,” ‘‘ Half a Century; or, Chaoges ia 
Men and Manners.” 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. By thi late 


Joun AppixcTron Symonps. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, | Immediately. 

*.* This is Volume II. of a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “THS 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols., large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 
The remaining volumes will be published at intervals. 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY: Being Essays and 


Studies concerned with Certain Subjects of Serious Interest, with the Puri- 
tans, with Literature, and with the Humours.of Life, now for the first time 
collected and arranged, By J, St. Lorn Stracney. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Under niably clever, well informed, brightly written, and in many ways 
intere sting.” — Times. 

“ Ee. Strac hey’ s book is indeed ‘ a cup that cheers and not inebriates.’ {t 

is right down good reading, and the critic - can have novhing worse 
to say of it than that it is entirely good-humoured.”--Daily Chronicle. 


COLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS ON DI- 


GESTION AND DIET. With an A pendix on the Opium Habit in India. 
By Str Witxitam Roserts, M.D., 8S. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘*A book which, primarily paeteo for medical men, may be read and 
understood by any intelligent person, and the perusal of which may be 
caleulatei to do an immense deal of good.”—Dr. ANDREw Wi sown in the 
lliustrated London News. 


Lenpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLAckg, S.W. 








SEELEY & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE VICTORIAN 
AGE. By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, Author of “ England: Its People, 
Polity, and Pursuits.” 6s. [Now ready. 








THE PORTFOLIO 
Published Quarterly, 3s. 6d. net. 
APRIL NUMBER. 
CROME AND COTMAN. By LAURENCE BINYON. 


‘A clever and sympathetic essay. . . . Admirably illustrated.” — 


Manchester Guardian. 
‘*The number is admirably got up and printed.”—EZastern Press. 


JANUARY NUMBER. 


THE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS OF ALBERT 
DURER. By LIONEL CUST, Director of the National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

“A ‘iat complete account of the great artist's paintings and drawings.” 


Times 
os Iisestrated with numerous admirable reproductions.” —Daily Chronicle. 





THE MOUNT: Narrative of a Visit to the Site of a 
Gaulish City on Mount Beuvray. With a Description of the 
Neighbouring City of Autun, By the late P. G. HAMERTON, 
3s. 6d. 

“The late Mr. P. G. Hamerton had a very rare gift of delicate word- 
painting, and his artistic instinct was never more conspicuous than in this 
his last volume of essays.” Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Nothing more delightfully genial and informing ever fell from the pen of 
that accomplished artist and man of letters.”—Manchester Guardian. 


CASTLE MEADOW: A Story of Norwich a Hundred 
Years Ago. By Mrs. MARSHALL, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. By C.J. CORNISH. With Illus- 
trations by GAMBIER BOLTON. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 
6s. 

“t A more companionable book we cannot imagine.” —Spectator. 
“Curiously felicitous in description, with frequent touches of quiet 
humour.” —Times. 





Lonpon : SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 38, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 








Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT’S 


LIsT. 





NEW SPORTING SKETCHES BY FINCH MASON. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., large crown Svo, with 6 Coloured Plates and Illustrated 
Title Page drawn especially for this work by 
the Author, extra cloth, price 7s. ¢d. 


THE TAME FOX and other SKETCHES. 


By Fixcu Masoy, Author of “ Flowers of the Hunt,” etc, 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
In medium §vo, paper cover, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


JOHN HALIFAR, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 


CRAIK. 


New and Seana Novels. 
New Ready, a: all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
A FLAME OF FIRE. By Mrs. Hawets, Author of 


‘The Art of Beauty,” ‘‘Chaucer for Children,” “The Bride's Garland,” 
etc. 1 vol., crown 8Vo, 6s. 


WITHOUT ISSUE. By Henry Cresswett, Author of 


‘* 4 Modern Greek Heroine,” ‘‘ A Wily Widow,” etc, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


COUSIN JEM. By L. Hicery, Author of “A Cornish 


Maid,” etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63, 


SWORN ALLIES. By M. E. Le Crerc, Author of 


‘! Mistress Beatrice Cope,” etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE AGAIN LOVE AGAIN... By V. Munro Fercusoy, 


Author of *‘ Betsy,” ‘‘ Music hath Charms,” etc, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63, 
ALL IN ALL. By Cortyna Bruce. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
price 63. 


THE WOOING OF A FAIRY. By Gerrrupe Warvey, 


Author of ‘“ The Sentimental Sex.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 





LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, Publishers. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA, 


PIONEER WOMEN in VICTORIA’S REIGN. 


Being Short Histories of Great Movements. By Epwin A. Prarr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


The Author's aim has been to give some account of the philanthropic work which has been inaugurated and guided by women during 
Her Majesty's reign. He sketches the work done by Miss Harriet Martineau and Miss Jennie Boucherett towards securing suitable 
t for Women ; by Miss Rye and Mrs, Chisholm in the cause of Emigration ; by Miss Buss in aid of The Higher Education of 

Women; by Drs. Elizabeth Blackwell, Garrett Anderson, and Sophia Jex Blake as Pioneer Women Doctors; by Miss Nightingale and 
others in promoting skilled Nursing ; by Miss L Twining for securing Poor Law Reform; and by Miss Mary Carpenter, Lady Kinnaird, 
Mrs. Nassau Senior, ami many others, towards alleviating the lot of the friendless, the helpless, the blind, and the deserving poor throughout 














the country. The movements dealt with have an important bearing not only on the status of women, but also on the social evolution of the 


age in which we live. 





QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOLLS. By Frances H. Low. With 40 Full-page Coloured 


Illustrations and numerous Sketches and Initial Letters, by Alan Wright. Cheap Edition, crown 4to, 5s. 


“A charmingly got up book, and most interesting,”—Truth. 





A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND MUSIC. 
SONGS OF CHILDHOOD: Verses by Eugene Fierp, with Music by Reginald de Koven 


and others. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 7s. 6d. 


*,* Eugene Field has long been famed, especially in America, for his charming Songs of Child Life, and the publishers have consequently 
been induced to collect twenty of his choicest lyrics, and to invite some of the more popular American song writers to set them to music. 
The result will be seen in the present volume, which has already achieved great success in America. 





SCENES IN THE HOLY LAND. 
THE WAY OF THE CROSS: A Pictorial Pilgrimage from Bethlehem to Calvary. Oblong 


4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 8s, 6d. 


*,* A collection of 240 beautifully executed Illustrations, 8 in. by 10 in., of Views in the Holy Land, from Photographs taken during a 
recent tour. The Series gives a faithful presentation of the actual aspect and conditions of the localities identified with the narrative ot 


Christ’s Life as told in the Gospels. 





The New Library. 


A Series of Books of permanent value and interest— 
grave and gay—poetry and prose,—entirely free from 
editorial prefaces, comments, and “appreciations.” 
Each volume will be tastefully printed on antique wove 
paper, and issued in a specially designed binding, price 
2s. 6d. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. GaskeLy. A 


New Edition. 450 pp., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


j 


This, one of the Author's most fascinating stories of life in a manufacturing 
town, is rendered all the more interesting by the vivid contrast which it 
presents between the characteristics of northern towns and the Hampshire 
village in which the heroine spent her earlier life. Mrs. Gaskell, as the 
Atheneum has said, has ‘‘ never written without engaging the reader's interest, 
whether he agrees with her or dissents from her philosophies. Her dialogue 
is natural, her eye for character is keen, she enjoys humour obvious]y—she 
calls out pathos skilfully. The Author seems bent on doing for 
Lancashire and Lancashire dialect what Miss Edgeworth did for Ireland, 
and Scott for the land across the border. There has been no use of 
English patois in English fiction comparable to hers,” 


Previous Volumes. 


VISITS TO MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By 


the Hon. Roperr Curzox, Jun. (Baron dela Zouche). With Sketch Maps 
and Illustrations. 

“One of those fascinating books of travel which have taken a place in 
permanent literature.”—Times. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES: Characteristics of 


Women—Moral, Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of 
* Sacred and Legendary Art,” etc. 

“*The most charming of all the works of a charming writer.’’—B!ackwood’s 
Magazine. 

‘Tt will always remain one of the classics of the Shakspearian criticism,” 


—Glove. 


Also bound in morocco for gifts and prizes, 5s. 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—Mrs. Perkins’s 


Ball, Our Street, Dr. Birch and His Young Friends, Rebecca and Rowena, 
The Kickleburys on the Rhine, The Rose and the Ring. In 1 vol. 
** Another welcome reprint.”—Morning Post. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.—Thoughts in Verse for the | 
Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By Jonn KEBLe. 

This volume may be had also in roan, gilt leaves, 4s. 6d. ; and in polished Persian 
morocco, or limp morocco, yapp style, gilt leaves, 7s, | 


LAVENGRO: The Scholar—The Gypsy—The Priest.— | 


By Geo. Borrow [Shortly. 
*,* Other Volumes in the Press. 


The Library of Useful Stories. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 
THE STORY OF THE EARTH'S ATMO- 


SPHERE. By Dovetas ArcuIBALD, Fellow and sometime Vice-President 
of the Royal Meteorological Society. With 44 Iliustrations, 

‘*The Story of the Earth's Atmosphere” is the Twelfth Volume in tho 
Library of Useful Stories. It deals with the Origin and Height of the 
Atmosphere, its Nature and Composition, its Pressure and Weight, it 
Temperature and General Circulation, Dew, Fog, and Clouds, Rain, Snow 
and Hail, Cyclones and Whirlwinds, Waterspouts, Tornadoes, and Thunder- 
storms, Sounds, Colours, and Optical Phenomena, Bird-Flight, Ballooning, 
and Kite-Flying, with many Notes on Atmospheric Peculiarities which the 
Author has met with during his travels in America, Australia, India, and ov 
the Continent of Europe. There are forty-four original Illustrations. 


Previous Volumes. 


THE STORY OF THE WEATHER. By G. F. Cuampers 


F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Author of ‘‘ Story of the Stars,” etc, With 
50 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF FOREST AND STREAM. By James 


topway, F.L.S., Author of ‘In the Guiana Forest,” etc. With 27 Illus 
trations. 


THE STORY OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By 
M. M. Parrison Muir, M.A., Fellow and Prelector in Chemistry o! 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

THE STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE 
EAST. By R. E. Anperson, M.A., Contributor to “Chambers'’s En- 
cyclopeedia,” ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” and “ Dictionary of Natura} 
Biography,” etc. With Maps. 

THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY. By J. Munro, Joint 
Author of ‘The Pocket-book of Electrical Rules and Tables.” With 
100 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL. By E. A. Manrriy, 


F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By &. Fl 


Cuamebers, F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations, 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. By 
H. G. Seevey, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Geography, and Mineralogy in 
King’s College, London. With 40 Illustrations, 


THE STORY OF THE PLANTS. By Grant Auten. With 


49 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. By Epwaxp CLopp, 


Author of “The Story of Creation,” etc. With 88 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF THE STARS. By G. F. Cuampers, 
F.R.A.8. With 24 Illustrations. 
* .* Other Volwmes in the Press. 
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Clarendon Press Publications. 


Immediately. The Seventh or Supplementary Volume. 


THE OXFORD CHAUCER. 


Price 12s. net to Subscribers, payable in advance. 


CHAUCERIAN AND OTHER PIECES. Edited from 


numerous manuscripts by the Rev. WaLTerR W. Sxear, Litt. and D.C.L., 
LL.D., ete. 

This Selection includes all the most important among the numerous pieces 
in prose and verse which have been appended to Chaucer's Works in various 
edition, including those of Thynne, Stowe, Speght, and Moxon. Nearly 
every piece reprinted now appears in an improved form ; and in several cases 
MSS. not previously examined have been collated, and have proved to be the 
best. The Norges are nearly all new. 

Saturday Review :—‘‘ It is the only thing wanting to save the edition from 
the possibility of cavil + 

@2 The Subscription List closes on May 15th, when the price will be 

raised to 13s. 








Immediately, in 2 "2 vols. , demy 8vo, half-roan, 283. 


JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. Arranged and Edited 


by Grorce Birkpeck Hit, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, 


Just Published, demy 8vo, cloth, Vol. L., 12s. 6d 


BURNET’S HISTORY OF MY OWN TIME: The Reign 


of Charles II. A New Edition based on that of M. J. Rourna, D.D., and 
Edited by OsMUND Airy, M.A. 

Scotsman.—* There can be no doubt that this edition will at once take its 
place as the leading edition of the work for the use of modern readers.’ 


7 MORALI 2 vols., , crown 8vo, cloth, pp. Ixx. 876, 18s. 


BRITISH ORALISTS : Being Selections from Writers 


principally of the Eighteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Analytical Index, by L. A. Se.py-Bicce, M A. formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer of University College, Oxford. 

** Scotsman.—“ A reader interested in the ethical thought of this country 
in the last century could find few books, if any, by which he could be better 
informed.” 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH eres r pte 
Two new Sections, 4to, paper covers, 2s. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON ‘HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philo- 
logical Society. 

DISTRUSTFUL—DOOM. Edited by Dr. Murray. 23. 64. 


FLEX UOSITY—FOISTER. Edited _by Mr. Henry Braviey. 2s, 6d. 


Just Published, crown 4to, cloth, 8s. 6d. net 


A STUDENT’S DICTIONARY OF ANGLO-SAXON. 
By Henry Sweet, M.A, 

Glasgow Herald,—‘‘Compiled with the greatest care, and laudably free 

from those more than doubtful forms which have found their way into the 

earlier dictionaries.” 





Full Prospectuses will be sent Post Free on application. 





HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


LONDON: 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


IMPERIAL TARIFF, 1897, containing the Laws and Regu- 
lations governing the Importation and Warehousin, as well as the Exportation 
or Transbipment of all kinds of Merchandise. By t. KE. O'Retiiy, 33s, With 
Appendix, containing List of Countries and Porte, 4s. 6d. 


400th Anniversary of the Founding of the Colony. 


A HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND FROM THE ENG. 
LISH, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN RECORDS. By D. W. Prowse, 
Q.C., LL.D., Judge of the Centzal District Court of Newfoundland. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 
Cloth, 6s. 


THE LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. Annotated. With an 
Introduction and Notes upon the Light Railways Systems of the Continent 
and of Ireland, together with the Board of Trade Rules, being intended for 
the use of Lawyers and Laymen, including Local Authorities. By Henry 
ALLAN STEWAKD, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, 3s. 


OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. A Practical Treatise 
on the Standard Weights and Measures in use in the British Empire, with 
some Account of the Metric System. By H. J. Caaney. 7s. 6d, Llus- 
trated by 11 Collotype Plates, 2 Lithographs, showing the Representative 
Forms of Weighing Instruments used in Trade, and numerous Woodcuts. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, and of Foot- 
paths, and other Rights of Way. By Sir Ropert Hunter, M.A., Solicitor 
to the Post Office, and late Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Preservation 
Society. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Gives both sides of the question.’’"—Daily Chronicle. 


CONFEDERATION LAW OF CANADA: Privy Council 
Cases on the British North America Act, 1867, and the Practice on Special 
Leave to Appeal. With Appendices, containing the Imperial Statutes 
affecting Canada and the Colonies in general, the Judicial Committee Acts, 
with Notes, and the Canadian Liquor Prohibition Case, 1895-96, etc. ; also 
Frontispiece containing the Arms of the Dominion and Provinces, By 
GeRaLD JoHN WHEELER, M.A., LL.B. 42s. Cash with order, 36s. 


THE ART OF SEEING: Elementary and Practical Hints as 
to the Perception and Enjoyment of the Beautiful in Nature and the Fine 
Arts. By Anprew Rospertson, A.M. Edited by his Daughter, Emiiy 
Rogpertson. Cloth, 1s. net. 


ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND COMMISSION REGIS- 
TERS, 1661—1714. Transcribed from the Home Office and War Office MSS.., 
and Edited by CHarces Datton, F.R.G.S., editor of the Waterloo Roll Call, 
etc. Vol. IIL., 1689—1694. 25s. 

‘‘ A mine of information to the military student and historian. 
Arrow. 

FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT. 1870. Part I—THE BRITISH 

ACT. Part Il.—THE AMERICAN ACT, AND NOTES OF CASES ON THE 





= Broad 


ACTS. With an Index in the Nature of a Digest, by GeraLtpD Joun 
WHEELER, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Cloth, 
js. 6d. 


“OUR JACK”: THE HISTORY OF THE UNION JACK. 


6d. Terms for Quantities. 





LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 





JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


WORK BY FRANCIS AIDAN GASQU ET, D.D., 
Author of “‘ Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries.’ 
In demy 8vo, 405 pages, cloth, 12s. net. 


THE OLD ENGLISH BIBLE, and other Essays. 


Contents :—Notes on Medieval Monastic Libraries—The Monastic Scrip- 
torium—A Forgotten English Preacher—The Pre-Reformation English Bible 
~Religious Instruction in England during the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries—A Royal Christmas in the Fifteenth Century—The Canterbury 
Claustral School in the Fifteenth Century—The Note Books of William 
WwW orcester : A Fifteenth Century Antiquary—Hampshire Recusants—With 
a Complete Index. 

Times: “Full of the lez urning and research which Father Gasquet has 
made so pe culiarly his own. 

NATIONAL OBSERVER: “ Rich in quaint, curious information 

Scorsman : ‘‘ He has thrown much light on obscure passages and features of 
la‘er medieval history in our country.” 

G.ascow Herap: “ An interesting and scholarly work. 

WEEKLY Sun: ‘‘ These essays show real thought and schola sl appreciation 
of medizval matters and literary productions.” 











NEW 0.8.B., 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
In extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 5s. per volume net. 
The Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD'S 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. With a Calendar for 


Every Day in the Year. New Edition, Revised, with Introduction and 
Additional Lives of English Martyrs, Cornish and Welsh S faints, and a full 
Index to the Entire Work. Illustrated by over 400 Engravings. 

Acapemy : ‘‘ Mr. Baring-Gould’s general plan has been to give an anecdotal 
and humanly interesting sketch of each saint.” 

CuristiAN Wortp: “ A worthy setting of a great literary enterprise.” 

Literary Wortp: ‘ Mr. Nimmo’s edition is as nearly perfect as possible— 
good paper, pleasant type, appropriate illustrations, and comely binding. 

Scotsman: ‘Mr. Baring-Gould, Anglican priest though he be, fulfils the 
promise of his original edition in so far as he does not obtrude either preju- 
dice or sectarianism into his record of the saints.” 

Guascow Herap: “ Excellently illustrated.” 

NewcastLe CHRonIcie : ‘ The illustrations drawn from ancient sources 
are extremely curious and interesting.” 





In 2 vols,, extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


THE FLORA OF THE ALPS. Being a Des- 


cription of all the Species of Flowering Plants indigenous to Switzerland ; 
and of the Alpine Species of the adjacent Mountain Districts of France, 
Italy, and Austria, including the Pyrenees. By ALFRED W. BENNETT, 
M.A., B.Se., F.L. & Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas's Hospital. With 
120 Coloured Plates. 

Acapemy: ‘‘ The whole book forms a valuable contribution to the intelli- 
gent enjoyment of a holiday in Switzerland.” 

Lanp anv Water: ‘‘ These very beautifully illustrated volumes will be 
welcomed by the numberless people whose summer holiday is spent in 
Switzerland or the Alpine districts.” 

Sranparp: ‘‘ Mr. Bennett gives an adequate description, and one which is 
both clear and exact, of all the species of flowering plants common to 
Switzerland.” 

Times: “ The illustrations are numerous and accurate. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William 8t., Strand, 








GLEMENT WILSON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Legal Epitomes for General Use. 
Price 2s. 6d. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 








Now a ADY. 
No. 


LAW OF SALES OF STOCKS AND 
SHARES. By CHARLES FRAMPTON STALLARD, M.A. 
(Oxon.), of Gray’s Inn, late Holt Scholar, Barrister-at-Law. 





READY a 
LAW OF BANKS AND BANKERS. 


By W. DE BRACY HERBERT, M.A., LL.M., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 





IN PREPARATION, 
No. II. 

LAW OF DIRECTORS’ AND PRO- 
MOTERS’ LIABILITIES. By R. STORRY DEANS, LL.B. 
(London), of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; sometime Holder of 
Inns of Court Studentship, Arden Scholar of Gray’s Inn, etc., 
etc. 





Price One Shilling net (post free Fourteenpence). Subscription price 14s., 
or including the “ Investment Index,” 21s. per annum, post free. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON. 


Contents of MAY Number. 


The Bank of France—A Nation's Prop. 
Sir Charles Elliot and the Indian Famine Insurance Fund. 
Electric Lighting Shares 

Witwatersrand Dividend-paying Mines, 

Three Trust Companies’ Keports. 

The Conspiracy of the Wheat Gamblers. By Hartley Withers. 
A Lost Coolgardie Treasure. 

Politics, Money, and Stock Marksts. 

The Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, 

Company Notes. 

Balance Sheet Facts and Inferences. 
New Investments of the Month—April, 


1897. Etc., ete; 





LonpoN: CLEMENT WILSON, 29, PAteRNostEeR Row, H.C, 
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The Shipwrecked Fishermen 


AND 


Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society. 





“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 





Patron HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1839-1897. 
The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society relieves 


over 10,000 Persons annually, and nearly Half-a-Million since the 
Society was founded, Fifty-eight years ago. 
By this National Organization and its Local Representatives 
every where — 
The Shipwrecked are instantly cared for on the spot and 
sent home. 
The Widow and Orphan are immediately sought out and 
succoured. 
The Distressed Seafarer is at once charitably assisted. 
The Mariner and Fisherman are directly encouraged in self- 
help by availing themselves of the advantages of Member- 
ship. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the 
Committee of Management. 
Bankers : 
WituiaMs, Deacon & Co., Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


Secretary : 
G. E. Mauve, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W. 





Shipping ng Announcements, 


P.s. O. Mai STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY | Every Week. 

STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN .. 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW | Every 
ZEALAND, and TASMANIA. ' Fortnight. 

VENICE and — to EGYPT and the | Every Three 
EAST . me ; “7 Weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


For particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
| grind LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
— - i Head Offices 
__ ( F. GREEN & CO., and \ 
Managers \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 7 FeScHE mcm Avs NUR, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, ge a AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
20, South Frederick Street, aes ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





AP VICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, Lonton, W.C. 


THE WARWICK LIBRARY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Under the General Editorship of Prof. C. H. HERFORD, 
Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo Volumes, in figured cloth, cut edges, or plain 
cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 
ENGLISH LYRIC POETRY, 1500-1700. With an In 
troduction by FREDERICK IvES CARPENTER, M,A., Lecturer i: 
English Literature in Chicago University. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an Introduction by E 


K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. 
duction by C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A. 
ENGLISH ESSAYS. With an Introduction by J. H 


LOBBAN, M.A. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limrrep, 50, Otp Bat ey 


With an Intro- 








INSURANCE OFFICE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
63, THREADNEEDLE ornewrs E.C. 


+> 60, CHARING CROSS, ge 4 
BRANCHES } 3832, OXFORD STREE 


sngy | 10, CHANCERY CANE’ W.c 
IN LONDON ’ ’ > 
[ 42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 





Edinburgh Branch Office—40, PRINCES STREET. 
The oldest purely Fire Ojjice in the World. 


Sum Insured in 1895 - £9390,775,000. 











All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


“we pene yin a a a a 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-oeltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





SRE, LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


1D: EMERSON’S BROMC- 
pI SELTZER, the most su 
? cessful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 


- 
Pu le 
AEX, 
aS 
“77 
2 


Bm 


in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 
Headache, no matter how caused, send th: 
bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE, 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74q@. Larger sizes, 
1/14 and 2/3, 


Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN YIADUCT, LONDON, E.C, 
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Wipe 


The FIVE MINUTE Cure. 


Recommended by the Medical Facultv as a Sa‘e and Efficac:ous Remedy. 
TE STIMONI ALS BY EVERY POST. 


A Nurse writes: ‘‘I can confidently recommend ‘Vivace to afford the 
surest relief from he: - ache. 

A Clergyman declares: ‘‘ Vilace” to be the most reliab‘e of all prepara‘ions 
of the kind he has ever aod 


A Mother writes: ‘‘T have used your Headache Cure ‘ Vidace’ largely, and 
always with the best results. Mixed with a little soda-water, and taken whilst 
etfer\e-cing, it is most palatable and agreeable.” 

“ViDaCE” is most pleasant to the taste, and never fails 

to give instant relief. 
Price 1s. 1\d. per Bottle. (f a!! Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 








BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street, Lond n, E.¢. 








Cure all Liver Ills. 
But be Sure they are CARTER'S. 


Torpid Liver, Billous Headache, Distress After 


Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 


are *‘ Liver Ills.” 


The Cure is— 


WACARTER’S 
LITTLE “es. 
LIVER 
PILLS. 


But be Sure they are CARTERS. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


ine wos, POWDER | 
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SMALL DOSE. 
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SMALL PRICE. 














The Scent of the Season. 


— 












ote , 
RUS We: ESSENCE Zz, . 
A Pesrene riven 
Charming . ‘ SREET surpassing 
Saws ‘Ws all 
Gift. .) 
E Rivals 
Perfumes y ” 
in 4 Ce'icacy 
es T ot & 
Exquisite = Saeus Seewvawe : and 
Caskets. a . Fermanence 
% The Crown Perfumery Co. E * 


Has ach‘eved an immediate ana rmimense snecess, worthy to b) ranaeld witu the 
celicious Perfume, 


“GRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


| ‘THE CROWN 
cavaoe“fl LAVENDER SALTS, 


AFUMERY f 
MEW BONO STREET Lonoon Th) 


App 
Sous q 
ONO $7 LONDON 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. on <s. and 43. 


IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers— 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








GOLD MEDAL 


UNIVERSAL 
CCCKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION, 
1896. 


FOR 


The NEW Vinegar 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


An Entirely New Vinegar of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from 
Dates, and pronounced by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Malt or Wine Vinegars. 





| For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 


For ALL Domestic Uses. 


Victoria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possibly 
suggest, but a Fragrant and PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for all 
Household Purposes, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of application to 


VICTORIA WORKS, U2, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 


POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 


ARE PREPARED IN 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


. POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD., GALLEYWALL RD., BERMONDSEY. 











KEDDIE’S HIGH-GLASS PICKLES 


Prepared a} oe Date Vineger, and without any added Acetic Acid. 


Messrs. DIE were the aves to recognise the superiority of 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR, and to resolve to pickle 
EX KELUSIVELY with it. 





Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 


KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 





EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on being sub- 
jected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 
a finely-flavoured powder—‘‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with ms any, beneficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve st imulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

SOLD ONLY IN TINS. 
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The List of Applications for Shares will open on Monday, the 10th May, and 


will close on or before Wednesday, the 12th May, at Twelve o’clock noon, 


for Town and Country. 


THE 


GLOBE CASHIER (-csc.) Limited, 


(ncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893.) 





Share Capital 


- #&200,000 


(Of which £50,000 is for Working Capital) 
In 200,0CO SHARES of £1 each. 


100,000 Shares are now offered for Subscription at par, 


Payable as follows :—2/6 on application; 7/6 on Allotment; 5/- One Month after Allotment; 


and 5,- Two Months after Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 


J. BROWNE-MARTIN, Esq., Victoria Mansions, §.W., Director of the Westminster Trust, Limited, and J. Lyons & Co., Limited, Chairman. 


WALTER Evans, Esq., J.P., Birchfields, Birmingham, Chairman Rubber Tyre Manufacturing Company, Limited 


WILFRED LEIGH-PEMBERTON, Esq., Wrinsted Court, Sittingbourne, 


Major D. C. DEAN-Prrt, late R.A., 13A, Charles Street, 5.W. 
LAURENCE A. WILLIAMS, Esq., 46, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Director Palatine Insurance Company (London Board). 


Directors of the Globe Cashier, Limited 


BANKERS. 


LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 222, Strand, London, W.C., Birmingham 


and Branches, and their Agents in Scotland. 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND and Branches, 


BROKERS. 


SUMMERS, OXENFORD & Co., South Sea House, Threadneedle di 
and Stock Exchange, E.C. 


DOUGLAS CATRNEY, 45, West Nile Street, and Stock Exchange, 


Glasgow. 


EDWARDS & BURBIDGE, 88, Colmore Row, and Stock Exchange, 


Birmingham. 


McEWEN & BuRGESS, Commercial Buildings, and Stock Exchange, 


Manchester. 


STAVEACRE & WALTON, Haworth’s Buildings, and Stock Exchange, 
Manchester. 


CASE & RIDEHALGH, C12, Queen Avenue, and Stock Exchange, 


Live rpo yl. 


F. E. & 8. SMivrH, 1, George Street, and Stock Exchange, Sheffield 
CHARLES Massy & Co., Cory’s Corner, and Stock Exchange, 
Cardiff. 


SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. VALLANCE & VALLANCE, 20, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Messrs. HAMILTON & BAIRD, 83, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


= 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


FRANK 8. D. Scort, Esq., Inventor of the Globe Cashier, etc., etc. 


AUDITORS. 


Messrs. BLAKEMORE, CHANTREY & Co,, Chartered Accountants, 57, 


vate Street, E.C. 


M 


Messrs. AGAR, BATES & Co., Chartered Accountants, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro ten 


Frep. B. TOWNEND, 46, 


Show Rooms of the Compai 


ueen Victoria Street, E.C. 


y : 226, Piccadilly, W. 





PROSPECTUS. 


NaS ne ape pi has been formed for the purpose of purchasing all the 
™ s and assets of the ‘‘ G@Lope Casurer, Limitep. 
Phe pe itents refer to a Cashier, which is a unique and valuable invention, and 
consists of 
(a) Counter TILL, 
(6) AvuTromatic CoINn-soRTING APPA 
(c) Rapip Cuance DistrisurTo! 


these constituting, tegether with other advantages, as perfect a 


CHECK ON RECEIPTS 
as it: ap pears possible to devise, and certainly is, in the opinion of the Directors, far 
n advance of anything of the kind hitherto patented. 
The merits of the patent have been amply demonstrated at the recently-held 
Brewers’ Exhibition at the Agricultura! Hall, and the commercial value of the 
Ir tion arises from the following a iv.utages which it possesses : 


I. ABSENCE OF INVOLVED MACHINERY. 
I. SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 
i. RAPIDITY OF WORKING. 
IV. CHEAPNESS 
VY. ADAPTABILITY TO MONEY SORTING OR CHANGE GIVING 


In addition, it has the advantage of separating the receipts from the change, 


nd keeping the receipts locked up against the employe. 
The working is exceedingly simple and change can be given in an instant. 
\ serious objection raised by users of the Cash Registers and Check Tills at 


e Market is that Assistants and others have access t e taki ngs in the 


Cash Drawers. In the case of the “Globe” Cashier al! eipts, whether gold, 
silver, or copper, are securely locked and out of sight. The Dias ctors claim that 
this is a special feature in the invention, which cannot fail to be appreciated by 
employers and principals. 

Satisfactory opinions as to the validity of the patents acquired by the Com 
pany have been received from Mr. Frercurrn Movurron, Q.C., and the followiug 
Patent Agents, Messrs. G. F. Reprern & Co. and W. D. Rowttncson & Co. 

The Company acquires letters patent for the United Kingdom, France and 
Belgium, and the right to procure letters patent for all other countries (except 
Australia and New Zealand). In the Directors’ opinion, the value of these rights 
is very considerable. 

The purchase price has been fixed by the Vendors at £150,000, payable in 
fully paid Shares, or partly in Cash and partly in fully paid Shares, at the option 
of the Directors. 

The Vendors will pay all the costs and expenses of and incidental to the 
formation, registration, and bringing out of the Company up to the first general allot- 
ment. The Company will, therefore, start business with the whole of its working 
capital intact. 

Out of the total Capital of £200,000 it will be noted 
that 50,000 Shares will be set aside to provide the 
Working Capital of the Company (25,000 of which are 
now being issued). 

Full Prospectuses and Application Forms may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company and from the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, 


Lonpon, 7th May, 1897. 
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The Subscription List will open on MONDAY, 10th MAY, 1897, 
or before TUESDAY, 11th MAY, for Town and Country. 


and close on 


Schweppes, Limited 





Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1890. 





SHARE CAPITAL 


™ £950,000. 


DIVIDED INTO 950,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH, AS FOLLOWS:— 


300,000 Five per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares (Preferential as to Capital as well as 
Dividend in priority to the Ordinary and Deferred Shares) 


300,000 Seven per cent. Cumulative Ordinary Shares (Preferential as to Capital as well as 


Dividend in priority to the Deferred Shares, and entitled after payment of Seven per 
cent. cumulative dividend upon the Deferred Shares to one-fourth of the balance of 


profits available for dividend) ... me a 
350,000 Deferred Shares i ie mes ane Sit 


£50,000 


The whole of the above is offered for subscription. 





DEBENTURE 


STOCK. 


£300,000 


£300,000 
£350,000 


£950,000 


Issue of £300,000 4 per cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock, to be issued and transferable in amounts of £1 and 
multiples thereof, redeemable in the event only of the security constituted by the Trust Deed hereinafter 
mentioned becoming enforceable and being enforced, and then at the rate of £110 for every £100 of Stock. 


The Debenture Stock will be secured by a Trust Deed constituting a first specific charge by way of mortgage upon 
all the real and chattel real property of the Company, and the fixed plant and machinery thereon, and a first floating 
charge upon the undertaking and all the other assets, present and future, of the Company, including uncalled capital for 


the time being (if any). 


The Interest will be payable half-yearly on the 1st day of May and the 1st day of November. 


yearly payment will be made in full on the Ist day of November next. 





mae ON APPLICATION sia 
Saved ON ALLOTMENT oa 
ayable \ ON 3ist MAY, 1897 ‘a 


PER SHARE. 





Trustees for Debenture Stock Holders. 


THe LAW DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Solicitors to Trustees for Debenture Stock Holders. 


LAKE & LAKE, 10, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Directors. 
Rigut Hon. THE EARL OF MARCH (Chairman). 
©. D. KEMp-WELCH (Vice-Chairman and Managing Director). 
Rigut Hon. THE EARL DE LA WARR. 
A. Drucker, M.P., 394, Curzon Street, W. 
WALTER H. HARRIS, O.M.G., 
LigEut.-CoL. HuGH H. Loy, 3, Embankment Gardens, Chelsea, 8.W. 
H. J. GuRDON-REBow, Lianvair, Ascot. 
FRANK W. TowLge, 52, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 


12, Kensington Gore, 8.W. 





GEORGE WHITEHEAD & CHOWN 


‘y= 


Basin MontGomery & Co., 19, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


The first half- 


DEBENTURE STOCK. 


Solicitors for the Company. 


LEONARD & PILDITCH, 57, 


ASHWELL & TUTIN, Nottingham. 


Auditors. 


JAMES & EDWARDs, 5, 


Secretary ( pro tem.) 


H. R. ARTHUR. 


Registered Offices. 


51, BERNERS STREET, W. 





Coleman Street, 


5s. ain 25 per cent. 
5s. ooo 25 ” 
10s. ie — 
Bankers. 
Luioyps BANK (Limited), 222, Strand, London, and all other 
Branches. 
Brokers. 


23, Bucklersbury, E.C. 


New Broad Street, E.C. 


E.C. 


Copies of the Prospectus, with Forms of Application for Shares and Debenture Stock, can be obtained at the Offices 


of the Company, or from their Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors. 


The Full Prospectus will be published on Monvay, May 10ru, 1897. 
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The List of Applications will open on Monday, the 10th of May, and 
will be closed on or before Wednesday, the 12th of May, 1897. 


The Auxiliary Stores, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under The Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893.) 








Capital ~ ~ £281,400, 


Divided into 42,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Praference Shares of £5 each, 70,000 
Ordinary Shares and 1,400 Founders’ Shares, both of £1 each. 


The PREFERENCE SHARES will be entitled out of the profits of the Company to a fixed 
CUMULATIVE PREFERENTIAL DIVIDEND, AT THE RATE OF £6 PER CENT. PER 
ANNUM, payable half-yearly on the Ist of July and Ist of January. The first Dividend will be 
payable on the lst of July next, and will be calculated on the amounts paid thereon from the dates 
of payment of such amounts. The Preference Shares will also be entitled to rank in respect of 
Capital on the assets of the Company in priority to the Ordinary and Founders’ Shares. 





issue of 28,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares. 
14,000 seinc Reserven. 


PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., 


and their Branches, are authorised to receive Applications for the above issue of 28,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative 





Preference Shares, which are now offered for Subscription at the price of £6 per Share, payable as follows :— 
£1 ON APPLICATION, 
£2 ON ALLOTMENT, 


and the balance as and when required. 


A considerable part of the present issue has already been subscribed for. 





Directors. 
JAMES BAILEY, M.P., Director Harrod’s Stores, Limited, and Spiers & Pond, Limited. 
A. J. NEWTON, J.P., Chairman Harrod’s,.Stores, Limited, and D. H. Evans & Co., Limited. 
RICHARD BURBIDGE, Managing Director Harrod’s Stores, Limited. 
JAMES JACKSON, J.P., Director J. R. Roberts’ Stores, Limited, and Ben Evans & Co., Limited. 


Bankers. 
PARRS BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 


Solicitors. 
For the Vendors: BIRCHAM & CO., 50, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
For the Company: J. J. RIDLEY, 1, Whittington Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Auditors. 
CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, & CO., 1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Brokers. 
JOHN PRUST & CO, 37, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


Secretary and Offices. 
THOMAS NEVELL, 1, Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, E.C, 





Tuis Company has been formed to acquire, as going concerns, when obtainable on suitable terms, various businesses, or 
business premises, well selected, and distributed in London and its populous suburban districts, and in Provincial Towns. 
The intention is to take up, in the first. instance, Grocery, Provision and kindred businesses which appear capable of being 
advantageously carried on and extended, under one central management, and of being directed and supplied from one head 
establishment. 

The majority of this Company's Board being also Directors of Harrod’s Stores, Limited, it is hoped that this Company 
will have the advantage of purchasing its supplies under a working agreement with Harrod’s Stores, Limited, and will thus 
obtain the benefit not only of co-operation—to the mutual advantage of both Companies—but also of experienced direction 
and management. 


Full Prospectuses can be obtained on Monday, the 10th May, from the Bankers, the Brokers, and at the Offices of 
the Company. 








i ublished for the Proprietors by A. C. Hive, at Tue Natioxal OBSERVER aND British Review Office. 87 and 39, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. and Printed by 
Mowers, ace. b; Warsor, & Viney, Lo,, at o and 6, Kirby Sureet, Havcou Garten, E.C., iu the Liberty of Siftron Hill, tlo.koru.—-Saturday, Moy Sth. ° 307. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





Murray’s European Handbooks. 


Mr. MURRAY begs to call attention to the INDEX and 
DIRECTORY with which his newer Hand-books are supplied. 
These contain all information as to Hotels, Conveyances, 
etc., and are constantly kept up to date, so that the pur- 
chasers of his Guide-Books are always supplied with the 
very latest information. 








Northern Europe. 
FRANCE. Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, The Seine 


and the Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, The Garonne, Limousin, The Pyrenees, 
etc. 36 Maps and Plans. ‘7s. 6d. 


FRANCE. Part IJ.: Central France, Auvergne, The 
Cévennes, Burgundy, The Rhone and Saéne, Provence, Nimes, Arles, Mar- 
seilles, The French Alps, Alsace-Lorraine, Champagne, etc. 23 Maps and 
Plans. 7s. 6d. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 18 Maps and Plans. 6s. 
THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY: The Black 


Forest, The Hartz, Thuringerwald, Saxon Switzerland, Rugen, the Giant 
Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass, and Lothringen. 82 Maps and 


Plans. 10s 
DENMARK AND ICELAND: Schleswig Holstein, 


Copenhagen, Jutland, and Iceland. Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 


SWEDEN: Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, The 


Shores of the Baltic, etc. Mapsand Plan. 6s. 


NORWAY: Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, The 
Fjelds and Fjords. With Special Information for Fishermen and Cyclists. 
By T. MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps and 
Plans. 7s. 6d. 

RUSSIA: St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, Crimea, 
Caucasus, etc. Edited by T. MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul- General for 
Norway. Maps and Plans. 18s. 





Central Europe. 
SOUTH GERMANY—AUSTRIA: Tyrol, Wurtemberg, 


Bavaria, Salsburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from Ulm to the Black 
Sea. Two Parts. 34 Maps and Plans. Part I., 7s. 6d.; Part IL., 6s. 


SWITZERLAND: Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, 


Italian Lakes, and Part of Dauphiné. Maps. Two Parts. 
Part 1. The Bernése Oberland, Geneva, Lucerne, Engadine, etc. 6s. 
s, Il. The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, and Part of 
Dauphiné. 6s. 





Southern Europe. 
SPAIN: Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 


Léon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, etc., etc. 
In Two Parts. 20a, 


PORTUGAL: Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, with an 


Account of Madeira, The Azores, and Canary Islands. Map and Plans. 12s. 


THE RIVIERA, etc.: from Marseilles to Pisa. With 
Outlines of the Routes thither, and some Introductory Information on the 
Climate and the Choice of Winter Stations for Invalids, With 16 Maps and 
Plans of Towns. €s. 


NORTH ITALY AND VENICE: Turin, Milan, The 
Italian Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Ravenna, Parma, Modena, 
Genoa, etc. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Dame Europa’s 
School.” With 34 Mapsand Plans. 10s. 


CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE: Tuscany, 
Umbria, The Marches, etc, Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With 24 
Maps and Plans. 6s. 


ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Re-arranged under the 


Editorship of H. W. PULLEN. M.A. CLASSICAL ARCHEOLOGY by 
Prof. Ropotro Lanctant. SCULPTURE GALLERIES by A. 8. Murray, 
LL.D. PICTURE GALLERIES by the Right Hon. Sir A. Hesry Layvarp, 
G.C.B., D.C.L, With numerous Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 10s. 


SOUTH ITALY: Naples, Pompeii; Sorrento, etc.; 
Capri, ete.; Amalfi, Pestum, Taranto, Bari. Edited by H. W. POLLEN, 
M.A. With 20 Maps and Plans. ¢s. 


SICILY: Palermo, Syracuse, etc. Eilited By H. W. 
PULLEN, M.A. With Maps. 6s 


GREECE: The Ionian Isles, the Islands of the ‘Bgean 


Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. New and Revise . Maps 
and Plans, 20s. 


LONDON : 





JOHN MU RR: AY, ALBE MARLE STREET, 


NEW WORKS. 
~~ NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6a. : 


THE STORY OF A GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE; 


An Account of the Origin and Administration of the 
‘*Beds and Bucks ” and “ Thorney’’ Estates. 
By the DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


Contents 
History and Origin of Thorney. An Experiment Station: 1. Agricul- 
Financial Results. | tural; 2. Horticultural; 3. Educa 
The Bedford Principle of Estate tional. 
Charities. {Management. Farms in Hand and the Laying Down 


of Land to Gra:s. 
Detailed Account of the Beds and Bucks 
and Thorney Estates. 


Rent Remissions and Revaluations. 
Allotments and Small Holdings. 
Allotments and Parish Councils. 





NOW READY, with Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC; 


Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art- 
By HENRY EDWARD KR EHBIEL, 
Author of “ Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” etc. 

With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
Contents. 


Recognition of Musical Elements. | Ata Pianoforte Recital. 
The Content and Kinds of Music. | At the Opera. 

The Modern Orchestra. | Choirs and Choral Music. 
At an Orchestral Concert. | Musician, Critic, and Public. 





NOW READY, feap. 8vo, 


MURRAY’S CYCLIST’S ROAD- BOOK, from 


London throngh Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton to the New Forest, 
and back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom. 
Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the book. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. 


Two Essays in Biography. 
By DAVID G. HOGARTH, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘*‘ A Wandering Scholar,” etc. 
“Written with spirit and in a fascinating manner ; it will appeal alike to 
the student of history and the general reader...... Romance is outdone by the 
tale of the great Macedonians.” —PaLu Mati ‘Gazerte. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 2 vols, demy Svo, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BENJAMIN 


JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By EVELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. With Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 

“A most agreeable impression of his own personal character is left upon 
us by this biography, one to make those who read it realise what a privilege 
it was to be intimate with him, and to account for the almost religious re- 
spect with which he was regarded by succeasive generations of Balliol men.” 
—STANDARD. 


With Tilnstrations, § vo, 


SOME UNRECOGNIZED LAWS OF NATURE. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of Physical Phenomena, with special reference 
to Gravitation. By IGNATIUS SINGER and LEWIS H. BERENS, 

This is an entirely new and original work, the result of long study and in- 
dependent experiment and research. By a close examination of the con- 
ditions under which various phenomena are manifested, an attempt has beer 
made to throw light on the Laws of Nature to which such manifestations 
are du 


NOW READY, , 8v0, 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 370. APRIL, 1897. Contents: 
1. Queen Victoria. 7. The Poetry of Sport. ’ 
2. The Psalms in History. 8. Lamennais. 
3. Benjamin Jowett. 9. The Human Mind and Animal Intelligence. 
4, French Art. 10. Rise of the German Infantry. 
5. The Jerningham Letters. ll. Historical Writings of Francis Parkman, 
6. Crime in England. 12. The Political Situation 


vols crown 8vo, 18s. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1851-72. Keptby 


the Rt. Hon. Sin MOUNTSTCUART E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S8.L., Sometime 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies; Governor of Madras, 1881-86. 
‘This is a charming book, full of good things. It consists of the lighter 
reminiscences of a singularly accomplished man of the world, who in the 
course of a varied and active life has come in contact with a vast number of 
distinguished people in many countries.”—St. James's GAZETTE. 


With Portrait, fea fap. 4to, 10s. 6 


LORD BOWEN: A Biographical Sketch. With 


Selections from his Unpublished Poems. By Str HENRY STEWART 
CUNNINGHAM, K.C.1.E 

‘* Everyone who knew Lord Bowen well must be grateful to Sir Henry 
Cunningham for writing, and to Lady Bowen for empowering him to pub- 
lish, this brilliant sketch of one of the most brilliant men of our century.”— 
SPECTATOR. 


Ww ith Maps, 8vo, 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. By JAMES 


R. THURSFIELD, M.A., and Lievt.-CoLt. Sin GEORGE SYDENHAM 
CLARKE, R.®., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 

* We have called this volume a text-book, it is therefore, perhaps, needful 
to add that there is not a dry ora dull page init. Whether it is Mr. Thurs- 
field dealing with the statistics of our seaborne commerce, or Sir George 
Clarke explaining the relation of submarine mines to war, the subject is so 
dealt with that not only is it made intelligible to any average Englishman, 
but attention is rive veted by the charm of literary style.” —Tiues. 
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Archibald Constable & Co.'s List. 


NANSEN’S FARTHEST NORTH. 


Large Demy 8vo, £2 2s. ret. 


NANSEN’S FARTHEST NORTH. 


** A masterpiece of story-telling.” —The T:mes. 
“A book for everybody who loves a story of romance and alventure.” 
Westminster Guzetie. 


NANSEN’S FARTHEST NORTH. 


‘The genius of a Defoe could scarcely contrive a more absorbing story 
than we have in the second volume of the book.’ —Spectator. 


NANSEN’S GREAT BOOK inay be obtained at every 
Bookstall, at every Bookshop, at every Library, in England, 
in Scotland, in Ireland, in Wales. 


NANSEN’S GREAT BOOK contains over 100 Full-page 
Illustrations, a large number of ‘Text Illustrations, Sixteen 
Coloured Plates, Two Photogravure Plates, an Etched Portrait. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY AND THE Comic SPIRIT. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 5s. nev. 
‘May without hesitation be put down as one of the sub‘lest, w eles at, aad 
most humorous pieces of criticism in the English languaze.’—Mr, William 
Archer in the Westminster Gazette. 


THE NATION’S AWAKENING. By SPENSER WIL- 


KINSON. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d, Second Edition. 

‘Lhe book points out the way that leads to the solution of the problems 
arising in the present and near future in the spirit of a traly national 
character.” —Deutsche Rundschau, 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION, 18571870. By GLEESON 


WHITE. With Photog:avures and over 100 Ilustrations. # 2s. net. 
‘* Mr. Gleeson White has done his work well.”—Daily Neu 


THE CHRONICLE OF VILLANI. A Book for Dante 


Students. Translated by ROSE E. SELFE. Edited by the Rev. P. H. 
WICKSTEED. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘Perhaps no one book is so important to the student of Dante as the 
Chronicle of his contemporary Villani.’ —Athenceum. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by AUGUS 


TINE BIRRELL. With Frontispieces. Six Vols. Feap., Svo, Cloth, * staal 
Label, or Gilt extra, 23. net per Vol. Also Half- Morucco, 3s. net per Vol. 
Sold in sets only. 

‘* Far and away the best Boswell, [ should say, for the ordinary book-lover 
now on the market.” —Jilustrated London News. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. By EDWIN 
LAURENCE GODKIN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
** The most aateattied book on Democracy since Mr. Lecky’s.”—Glasgow 
Evening News 


WHITMAN : ‘A STUDY. By JOHN BURROUGHS. 


12mo, Cloth, Gilt, ts. net. 
“Of all the books which have been published on Whitman this is the 


best.” —Daily Chronicle. 

THE LOVE OF AN OBSOLETE WOMAN. Told by 
Herself. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

CONSTABLE’ s REPRINT OF THE WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. (The favourite Edition of Sir Walter Scott.) With all the 
original Plates and Vignettes (Re-engraved). In 48 Vols. Feap. Svo, Cloth, 
Paper Label Title, 1s, 64. net per Vol., or £3 12s. net theset. Also Cloth Gilt, 
Gilt Top, 2s. net per Vol., or £4 16s. net the set ; and Half-leather Gilt, 
2s. 6d. net per Vol., or £6 net the set. 


“ This is one of the most charming editions of the Waverley Novels that 
+ ¢ know, as well as one of the cheapest in the market.”—Glasgow Herald. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 1546-1548. By A. F. LEACH, 


M.A., F.S.A., late Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, Assistant Charity Com- 
missioner. Demy 8vo. 12s, net. 

‘A very remarkable contribution to the history of secondary education in 
England, not less novel in its conclusions than important in the documentary 
evidence adduced to sustain them.”—The Times, 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By GEORGE MERE. 
yo 


HER MAJESTY’S GREATEST SUBJECT. 
By 8. 8S THOKBURN, LC.S. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
“‘A very romantic and entertaining story.” — Scotsman. 


SISTER JANE. A New Book By “ UNCLE REMUS. 


“Of all Mr. Harris’ recent stories ‘Sister Jane’ is the best.” — Academy. 
‘*A charming book. A most engaging book.”—Daily Chronicle. 


MADGE 0’ THE POOL. By WILLIAM SHARP. 
Feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 
» Excellent,” — Athenwum. 


ANGELA’S LOVER. By DOROTHEA GERARD. 
Paper, ls.; Cloth Extra, 2s. 


A WRITER OF FICTION: A Novel. By CLIVE 


HOLLAND, Author of ‘‘ My Japanese Wife.” Cloth Extra, 2s. 6d. 
* A s'viking story.”"—Pali Mall Gazette. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By SIR CHARLES DILKE 
and SPENSER WILKINSON. New and Revised Edition. 2s. 6d 
** A very suggestive and vitally important little work.” — ali Mall Gazette. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE. By H.J. HARALD. 


c o> Svo. és. 

‘*Mr. Harald has set himself up asa breaker of many of the social images 
which most of us worship as blindly and devoutly as the Hindoos worship 
their gods, and no one who reads his arguments without a can deny 
that he has common sense and justice on his side.”— Daily Mail 


THE PREACHING OF ISLAM. By T. W. ARNOLD, 


B.A. With Two Maps. Demy Svo. 12s. 
* One of the most elaborate and careful accounts of the spread of Moham- 
medar sm that we remember to have seen in any language.’—The Times, 


THE POPULAR RELIGION AND FOLKLORE OF 
NORTHERN INDIA. By WILLIAM CROOKE. With Numerous Full- 
page Plates. 21s. net. 

* The book is in every respect an admirable one.” —The Times 


A Novel. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Westminster. 











MR. T. FISHER UNWINS LIST. 
COSMOPOLIS: twins Siew 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. ConTENTS FOR MAY. Price 2s. 6d. 


Slaves of the Lamp. I. Rudyard Quelques Lettres Inédites avec Intro 
Kipling. duction par Henri Lichtenberger. 
Literary Recollections. IV. Right Friedrich Nietzsche. 


Hon. F. Max Miter. 

Unpublished Letters to Gustave 
d@ Eichthal, edited by Eugene 
d’Eichthal. John Stuart Mill. 

Bull-Fighting and Bull-Fighters. 
Joseph Pennell. Turkische Reformen und die Gefahr 

Walther von der Vogelweide. Karl | eines Weltkrieges. ILI. H. Vambery. 
Blind. Mitterwurzer, die Duse und Berlin. 

The Globe and the Island. Henry Paul Schienther. 

Norman. Die Bewegungen auf dem Gebiet des 
_ internationalen  Bibliothekswesens. 

La ‘“‘Muiron.” Anatole France. |  O, Harowig 

Un Coup de Dés jamais n’abolira le Thiers als Historiker. M. Philippson. 
Hasarad Sctephave Mallarnie. Vom Englischen Buchertisch. ‘Thomas 

Lettres Inédites, pablices par E. Hal- Hardy und Rudyard Kipling. A. 


L'Insurrection des Philippines. Ed- 
mond Plauchut. 
Revue du Mois. F. D. Pressense. 


Fremdes Leid. Hermine Villinger. 


perine-Kaminsky (suite). Ivan Tour- Brandl. 
gueneff. Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung. 
L'Anarchisme dans JArt. Eugene ** Tgnowus.”’ 


Mintz. 
THE PARLIAMENT OF DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. 
The INNER LIFE of the HOUSE of COMMONS. Selected from 
the Writings of WiLtiam Wuite, with a Prefatory Note by his Son, and an 


Introduction by Justin McCarthy, M.P. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
[Neat week. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NAME THIS CHILD.” 
A GREAT LIE. By Witrrip Huan Cuesson, Author of 


“Name this Child.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Next week. 


“PROM PAUPER TO PREMIER.” . 
LIFE of SIR HENRY PARKES. By Cuartes E. Lyne, 


formerly Editor of the * ‘Sydney Morning Herald,” etc., Demy 8vo, cloth. 16s. 
Dairy Cnronicte: “Mr, Lyne has told the story of the remarkable 
career of a remarkable man in such a painstaking and concise manner that it 
cannot fail to attract. The book bas a clear and distinctive value. 
Furthermore, its peapaantion shows much care and literary skill.” 


TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited by Arruur V “ern A 
Companion Volume to ‘‘ Twelve Bad Men." Illustrated, cloth, 
ConTENTs.—I. Alice Perrers—II. Alice Arden—lIII. Mary “Frith—IV. 
The Countess of Somerset—V. Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland—VI. Mary 
Young—VII. Teresia Constantia Phillips—VIII, Miss Chudleigh—IX. Mrs. 
Brownrigg—X. Elizabeth Canning—XI. Mary Bateman -XII, Mary Ann 
Clarke. 


The QUEEN’S REIGN for CHILDREN. By W. CLarKE HALL, 


Author of ‘* The Law Relating to Children.’ Portrait. With Introduction 
by Benjamin Waugh. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
No volume of child-life of this nation has ever been written which con- 





tains so thrilling, so incredible a story as this, which briefly relates what 


the Queen’s reign has done for children, The conditions in which children 
were living at the beginning of her Majesty's reign in mines, in brickfields, 
on canals, e:c , are here briefly summarised from authentic documents. The 
struggle in Parliament on these children’s behalf, the defeats and victories, 
are glanced at, and some practical political suggest'ons are made in reference 
toa still better future for children. 


A NEW EDITION OF OL IVE : SCHREINER’S STORIES. 
DREAM LIFE and REAL LIFE. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, BY SAME AUTHOR. 
TROOPER PETER HALKET of MASHONALAND. With 
Frontispiece, Cloth, 6s. 


The Graco-Turkish The BALKANS. By W. Mutter, M.A. 
War — Read TURKEY. By Srantey Lane-Poo.e. 


With hescnent and Mé ap, cloth, 5s. each. 


FOURTH EDITION. Revised, Enlarged, and bronght up to date. 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Georce McCaui Tueat, Author of 
** The Portuguese in South Africa,” etc. Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 
[Next week. 
‘*A thoroughly workmanlike and realable volume.” 
DaiLy TELEGRAPH on on First Edition. 


NEW EDITION. 


INMATES of MY HOUSE and GARDEN. By Mrs. Bricutwen. 


Many Illustrations. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The BURDEN of LIFE. Essays by the late J. Harn FrisweE.t, 
Author of “The Gentie Life.” Edited, with a Memoir, by his DaucuTeERr. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. 

New Satvurpay: “ Written ina tone and style which is charming.” 





WITH INTRODUCTION BY GRANT ALLEN. — a 
IN the GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropway. Third Edition. 


Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF + THE CRIMINOL‘ )GY SERIES.” 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By Wuit.1am Doucias Morrison. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
* Careful! y and cleverly written, and deserves the consideration of every 
citizen.” —GLasGow HERAL D 


QUOTATIONS for OCCASIONS. Compiled by Karuariye B. 


Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


S. MARK’S INDEBTEDNESS to S. MATTHEW. By F. RB. 


Bapuam. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The SHADOW CHRIST : : an Jatrodestion to Christ Himself. 
By Geracp Stanvey Lee, Author of “ About au Old New England Church.” 
Fvap. 8vo, paper boards, ?s. 64. 


LIFE and TIMES of SAVONAROLA. By Prof. P. Viixanri. 


Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol. , cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GRAND OLD MAN. 


Life of Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G@. By Cuoarwes E. Lyne. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
An Emigrant’s Home Letters. By Henry Parkes. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 
( F the two books before us, the smaller is the more 
attractive. Mr. Charles Lyne treats Sir Henry Parkes, 
au grand sérieux, as a model of Colonial statesmanship, and 
does his best to discuss the political career of his hero, with all 
the gravity the subject seems to him todemand. But the effect 
left on the mind of the English reader is neither deep nor 
distinct. We should be the last to undervalue the importance of 
those problems in constitutional government and social adminis- 
tration which the history of the Australian Colonies offer. 
But the details are not fertile in dramatic colour; and with 
the best will in the world it is difficult to grow profoundly 
interested over the long series of hard-fought elections, intricate 
parliamentary manceuvres, and short-lived ministries, which 
made up the major portion of Sir Henry Parkes’s public life. 
At a distance of sixteen thousand miles, and thirty years, the 
contest of one knot of professional politicians with another 
for office and emolument, hardly stirs the emotions ; especially 
when the questions over which they struggled are for the most 
part so decorously dull. Australian history, especially during 
the last half century, presents a singular dearth of exciting 
episodes, which, no doubt, is all the better for Australia. It 
is a monotonous record of, on the whole, steady progress 
and regular government. A more gifted historian than 
Mr. Lyne might have succeeded in breathing life even into 
this prosaic narrative. The earnest student of Colonial history 
may find the volume a useful book of reference: the general 
reader, we fear, will come away with a vague, and probably 
mistaken, impression that Australian politicians are a 
somewhat uninteresting set of men, concerned with a very 
unimportant series of events. 

On the other hand, we see just enough of Parkes the 
man to make us wish that Mr. Lyne had been content to 
give us less of Parkes the “ statesman.” The biographer only 
allows us tantalising glimpses of a delightful personality. In 
many ways, the old Premier’s character is a great deal more 
remarkable than that work of his, on which his biographer 
laboriously dilates. Here and there, in the midst of Mr. Lyne’s 
chronicle of ministries formed and ministries defeated, we 
are permitted a scrap of vérse, a fragment of a letter, or a 
personal statement, and then our interest revives and we wish 
Mr. Lyne had been less discreet and less consciously penetrated 
by the supreme magnitude of Antipodean public affairs. The 
little volume of early letters which Sir Henry’s daughter has 
published, is really more informative than all Mr. Lyne’s 
chapters. The “Emigrant’s Home Letters,” are so human, and 
so full of nature and feeling and pathos, that they deserve to 
be remembered and read long after the writer’s troubled and 
turbulent political career is forgotten. If Parkes wrote like 
this all through his long life, we can only wish that Mr. Lyne, 
or some other friend, would publish a comprehensive selection 
from his correspondence. It could not fail to exhibit a picture 
of a very attractive character. 

“The future Prime Minister of the Colony,” we are told, 
“arrived in Sydney on the 23th of July, 1839, with a wife, 
a baby, three shillings in his pocket, and the four-pound loaf 
at half-a-crown!” He was the son of a small Warwickshire 
tenant farmer, on Lord Leigh’s estate at Stoneleigh. Years 
afterwards, when Parkes, then a K.C.M.G., and the Prime 
Minister of New South Wales, visited England, and was the 
lion of a London season, he was the guest of Lord Leigh at 
Stoneleigh Abbey, and had the satisfaction of taking his 








hostess to sketch the mean little homestead where he was 
born. No American rail-splitter, who became President 
of the United States, started from more adverse beginnings. 
At fifteen Parkes was working in a brick-field ; at one-and- 
twenty he was married, and in London, in such dire poverty 
that he could barely provide himself and his wife with food. 
He had been apprenticed toa turner, and he contrived to obtain 
a free passage to Australia, in the hope that he might, at least, 
be able to keep, body and soul together in that new Continent. 
How poor he was is shown by numerous painful touches in the 
letters he wrote to his sister before sailing. “I should very 
much like to take with me,” he says, “ a carpenter’s brace and 
bits, as I feel certain it would be of immense use to me, but 
am afraid I shall not beable to do so.” Yet the letters of this 
half-starved, wholly self-educated, mechanic, are written with 
an elevation of sentiment, and a simple dignity of language, 
that would do honour to any gentleman ; and they are full of 
warm feeling. 

I must now speak of things more familiar. First of all, my little dog. 
If you, or someone belonging to me, could keep him when I am gone, L 
should be very glad, for that little, unhappy animal seems a very part of 
my unhappy heart. If he cannot be kept among you, dispose of him in 
the best way you can. 

His poverty did not end when he reached Australia. He 
arrived at Sydney, as we have seen, in a state of complete des- 
titution, and nothing could be more unpromising than his first 
efforts in the Colony. The emigrants were expected to provide 
for themselves as soon as they landed :— 

When they left the ship they had to do as best they could. Poor Cla- 
rinda in her weak state had no one to do the least thing for her, not even 
dress her baby, or make her bed ; and in a few days she was obliged to 
go on shore, with her new-born infant in her arms, and to walk a mile 
across the town of Sydney to the miserable place I had been able to pro- 
vide for her as a home, which was a little low, dirty, unfurnished room, 
without a fire-place, at five shillings per week rent. When she sat down, 
within these wretched walls, overwhelmed with fatigue, on a box which 
I had brought with us from the ship, I had but threepence in the world, 
and no employment. For more than two weeks I kept beating about 
Sydney for work, during which time I sold one thing and another from 
our little stock for support. At length, being completely starved out, 
engaged as a common labobrer with Sir John Jamison, Kt., M.C., to go 
about thirty-six miles up the country. Sir John agreed to give me £25 
for the year, with a ration and half of food. For the first four months 
we had no other bed than a sheet of bark off a box tree, and an old door, 
laid on two cross pieces of wood, covered over with a few articles of 
clothing. 

Later on in life he used sometimes to refer, though with no 
querulous bitterness, to these early struggles and privations. A 
few years ago he read Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s monograph on Mr. 
Gladstone, and its perusal suggested to him some not unnatural 
reflections. “I was thinking when reading it,” he said, “‘of a 
comparison between Mr. Gladstone’s life and my own. When 
he was at Eton, preparing himself for Oxford, enjoying all the 
advantages of a good education, with plenty of money, and 
being trained in every way for his future position asa statesman, 
I was working on a rope-walk at fourpence a day, and suffered 
such cruel treatment that [ was knocked down with a crowbar, 
and did not recover my senses for half-an-hour. From that 
rope-walk [ went to labour in a brickyard, where I was again 
brutally used ; and when Mr. Gladstone was at Oxford I was 
breaking stones on the Queen’s highway, with hardly enough 
clothing to protect me from the cold.” Such experiences might 
well have rendered any man callous and brutal, but Parkes all 
his life remained one of the most sensitive and affectionate of 
human beings. His shaggy, leonine, head and burly figure 
made him seem to some people in England the type of the 
rough, thick-skinned, unpolished Colonial politician ; but that 
was not his character at all. If it had been he could hardly 
have written to his first wife, some ten years after their mar- 
riage, one of the most beautifully sentimental love-letters in 
existence :— ' 

It is many days, some of them, I hope, happy ones, since my last love- 
letter, and in their wintry sweep over my head they have let fall some 
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flakes of snow, and then they have somewhat withered, and in their 
course they have hurried us over a dreary wide distance of billowy sea, 
severing us, perhaps for ever, from our native home. But many, many 
darker days than the darkest we have known could not blight or chill 
that life of love in my heart which dictated that last letter and which 
dictates this. Yes, Clarinda, my own first (for I have a second now) 
dear Clarinda, if ever a heart was constant in its love, that heart is yours 
in mine, 

Parkes was too expansive and impulsive to manage his 
own personal affairs well. He raised himself, by hard work, 
out of the penury in which he entered the Colony, but he was 
constantly in pecuniary difficulties, and his business career 
was interrupted by frequent episodes of failure and insol- 
vency. His latest years were clouded by debt, poverty, and 
indiscretion. At the age of seventy-five, after the death of 
the Clarinda with whom he had lived in faithful affection for 
fifty-two years, he married a lady whom Colonial “ society ” 
declined to receive : a circumstance which only drew from the 
undaunted old man a dignified rebuke to the Governor, in 
answer to an invitation to dinner which did not include his 
wife, and the following indignant sonnet :— 

To ELEANOR. 

And thon hast suffered bravely, tender Heart ! 

But well thou knowest the world is not for them— 

The social Nonconformists who contemn 

Or disobey the whitened laws that part 

The saints from sinners, in its painted mart. 

Be thou content with Jesus’ apothegm ; 

And whoso comes from out Jerusalem 

To stone thee, stand the woman that thou art. 

Thou, who wouldst give thy last sore-needed crust 

To feed the hungry, in thy woman’s pity, 

Stand with thy noble boys at Jesus’ feet ! 

Pray they may join the army of the just, 

To serve this land, this sorrow-laden city, 

And that beyond the grave we all may meet. 
But Eleanor died before her husband, in the very midst of his 
last contested election, and a few months later Parkes, 
almost on his deathbed, made another imprudent marriage. 
In truth, all his life he was more of a poet in thought and 
feeling (though his actual achievement in verse was incon- 
siderable) than a man of affairs. He had all the poet’s warmth, 
generosity, and devotion to ideals. His real service to the 
Colony was less in constructive statesmanship than in keeping 
before the minds of a raw and materialised democracy a high 
standard of public probity and worthy aspiration. His con- 
stant embarrassment over money, if it reflected unfavourably 
on his practical ability, was honourable to him in other ways. 
After many years of power and influence, during which the 
most lucrative posts in the Colony were at his disposal, he left 
office poorer than when he entered it, and died almost desti- 
tute. Ina country where politics is a profession, and not too 
often the profession of a gentleman, it was no small thing to 
get this example of high-minded an@ disinterested devotion 
to the common welfare embodied by a man of such undoubted 
ability and so much personal charm as Henry Parkes. 


THE PROPORTION OF THE POOR TO THE 
PEOPLE. 
Life and Labour of the People in London. By CHARLES 
Boorn. Vol. 1X. London: Macmillan & Co. 

‘EW students of what is called the social question have 
done more valuable work than Mr. Charles Booth. He 
is no theorist. He has no nostrum for the re-organisation of 
society. Indeed, he is wise enough to see that to re-organise 
society fundamentally is quite as impossible as to re-organise 
human nature. Therefore, deep as his sympathy is with all the 
suffering classes, he approaches social questions in an 
absolutely dispassionate temper; and he has no temptation 
to distort or to garble facts in order to make a case, or to 
support some favourite theory. The present—it is the ninth— 


volume of his monumental work on Zhe Life and Labour of 


the People in London—brings, so he tells us, the first portion 
of it to a close. What remains to be done,” he says, “os 
entirely distinct 1n character, being to estimate the forces for 
good or evil that are acting on the condition of the population 
of London—a necessary preliminary to the balancing of hopes 
and fears that will form our final judgment.” 

Of all his volumes that have thus far been published, this, 
for the general reader, is undoubtedly the most interesting 
and useful, for not only does it contain a general survey of the 
condition- of those various classes which have formed the 
subjects of his laborious and minute investigations, but it 
contains also, in the space of less than a hundred pages, a 
summary, or, as he calls it, “a fine distillation” of all the 
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“preceding statistics of the various trade groups.” ‘his 
portion of the book, however, as he himself says, is designed 
for reference rather than for perusal ; and his principal aim in 
introducing it is to supply readers with a guide which may 
show them precisely in what volume, and on what page they 
may find such facts dealt with as they are specially concerned 
to study. Of the two other parts of the present volume 
one is entitled “Comparisons,” the other, “Survey and 
Conclusions.” 

In the opening chapter of the former he discusses in the 
most exhaustive and interesting manner, the relations that 
exist between poverty and over-crowding, and—what is 
perhaps of even greater value than the discussion—he gives 
us incidentally an admirable example of how statistics should 
be handled, and an admirable estimate of the degree of 
accuracy, and consequent value, possessed by them under 
given circumstances, and in relation to given subjects. He 
dwells, for instance, on the allowance, in considering over- 
crowding, that has to be made for the diversity in the con- 
struction of houses; for over-crowding that is apparent rather 
than real ; for over-crowding that is the result not of poverty, 
but of a wasteful expenditure on amusements, and a consequent 
contraction in the sum available for house-rent ; and again for 
the poverty which, in districts where rent is low, may exist 
without there being any over-crowding to show for it. In 
another chapter he discusses the origin, so far as birthplace is 
concerned, of the working classes of London, and differentiates 
those of them who live within the inner Metropolitan circle, 
where rents are high, from those who live in the outer circle, 
where rents are lower. The facts which he brings to light in 
this chapter are in the highest degree curious and unexpected, 
and are full of suggestion for the student of social questions. 
In the sixth chapter again, another most striking fact comes 
to the surface, with regard to London industry ; and this is 
the enormous number of small undertakings which really exist 
in the metropolis, and which “are far more remarkable than 
the growing exaggeration of size” which writers like Karl Marx, 
and the German Social Democrats, have aftirmed to be the 
characteristics of all modern industry. Attention may also be 
called to the minute analysis he gives us of the conditions of 
female employment, and the ages at which women, as com- 
pared with men, normally begin and normally cease to be 
wage-earners ; whilst the apostles of temperance will be glad 
to learn that since the year 1861, whilst the population of 
London has increased by 50 per cent., publicans and their 
assistants have decreased more than 17 per cent., and the 
sellers of milk have increased by 82 per cent. 

For the ordinary reader, however, the most interesting 
portion of the book will be that in which he deals with the 
well-being or ill-being of the people, regard being had to the 
question under its widest aspects. One characteristic of Mr. 
Charles Booth is that he never attacks or brings any railing 
accusations against other writers whose opinions are refuted 
by his investigations. But we need not ourselves maintain a 
similar reticence; and may observe that one of the most 
striking results of Mr. Booth’s analyses and statistics is 
entirely to refute the assertion of ignorant or half-ignorant 
agitators, who represent the wage-earners of this country as an 
homogeneous mass, increasingly oppressed and impoverished by 
the increasing tyranny of Capitalism. He shows on the contrary 
that, like the middle and upper classes, the great mass of the 
people is a highly composite body ; and he shows them to be 
broadly divisible in respect of their economic conditions into six 
classes, which he designates as A. B. C.D.E.F The lowest 
class A, which agitators like Mr. ‘Tom Mann are accustomed 
to put forward as types of the wage-earner under Capitalism, 
is shown by Mr. Booth to be relatively very small indeed, and to 
constitute, as he puts it, “a disgrace to our civilisation, but 
not a danger.” Class A can hardly be said to consist of wage- 
earners atall. Class B consists of genuine wage-earners, but 
their work is irregular; their wages are low; they consist, 
speaking generally, of the incompetent and the intemperate ; 
and of the true working classes they constitute the lowest 
section. They live in squalor, they are dressed in cast-off 
clothes ; but they cannot be described as destitute. Classes 
C and D earn wages which average 21s., and are distinguished 
by the fact that whilst class C earns this average by 
intermittent payments, which are sometimes above the figure 
given and at other times below it, class D is employed regularly 
at the same wage throughout the year. The difference in well- 
being between these two classes is remarkable. The members 
of class C live alternately in self-indulgence and privation ; 
those of class D “ on the whole have enough to eat ;” “ bacon, 
eggs, and fish appear regularly in their budgets,” and they 
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lead “healthy, though restricted lives.” All these four classes 
Mr. Booth describes as “the poor,” and he says that to these 
sections only, of our working population, can the term poor be 
with any propriety applied. They do not, however, constitute so 
much as one third of the working classes, whilst if we deduct 
class A, the loafers, and class B, the intemperate and incom- 
petent, the proportion of the poor will be reduced to something 
like one fifth ; and even of these, the condition, though hard, 
is far removed from being miserable. “However poor the 
home,” says Mr. Booth, “the window is bright, and shrouded 
with clean cotton-lace curtains .... and there is nothing 
depressing about the premises, except perhaps on washing- 
day.” 

3ut if we are to judge correctly of the position of the 
working classes at large, we must turn, says Mr. Booth, to 
class E, which comprises the great bulk of the regularly paid 
“workers.” With them “meat and vegetables are demanded 
every day... In this class no one goes short of food... . 
Clothes necessary for warmth and comfort are generally 
suitable. . . . In the furnishing and care of the rooms or house, 
considerable housewifely care is shown.” Above these comes 
class F, consisting of highly skilled artisans and foremen, 
who earn wages varying from £100 to £170 a year, and who 
touch the borders of the lower middle-class. With these the 
subject-matter of Mr. Booth’s investigation ends. Space will 
allow us to make but one extract more from this most 
interesting volume, which will sum up the general conclusion 
to which the author’s researches bring us. “ We have,’ he 
says, speaking of the general aspect of the London streets in 
the quarters occupied by the working classes, “the general 
impression of a well-to-do energetic people ; and this is borne 
out by all the facts and every test that can be applied ; but it 
is subject, just as they are, to exceptions, and in about the same 
degree. Here and there, as one walks, a foul back street is 
seen, or some woe-begone figure slips past. We may then 
turn to our statistics to learn what proportion such things 
bear to the rest, and be satisfied that the proportion is on the 
whole no greater than is indicated by the panorama of the 
street. And if we seek further to plumb the degree of misery 
involved, or to analyse its causes, we may do so from the 
annals of the people and streets that these volumes contain.” 


ON INDIA’S FRONTIER. 


On Nepal, the Ghurka’s Mysterious Land. By Henry Bat- 
LANTYNE. George Redway. 

TNDER the title of On India’s Frontier, Mr. Ballantyne, 
who was formerly American Consul in Bombay, gives a 

lively account of a flying visit to Nepal. Probably the diffi- 
culties interposed in the way of passports and travel induce 
him to take an unkindly and cynical view of British frontier 
policy. He avers that it has been our aim to establish a frontier 
belt, in which the wild and raiding tribes shall be left to their 
own savage devices ; that we deliberately foment disturbances, 
and, when it suits our purpose, support the stronger against the 
weaker. He avers “it is a short-sighted, brainless policy that 
has fostered in that dark corner of the earth ignorance and 
exclusiveness.” We need hardly say that his is a prejudiced 
way of looking at the question. With our grave responsibilities 
for the imperfectly consolidated empire we must guard from 
aggression, it is simple prudence to maintain the bulwarks of 
buffer states, nor does the possession of Hindustan in any sense 
constrain us to disturb swarms of hornets in their almost 
impregnable mountain-fastnesses in the interests of cosmo- 
politan trade. Mr. Ballantyne would have apparently preferred 
to travel to Khatmandu in a palace car, but, to do him bare 
justice, no man can be much better fitted to take care of him- 
self when cut adrift from the appliances of luxury and civiliza- 
tion. His nerve never failed him, and his power of “ bluff” 
indicated the dignity of a citizen of the great Transatlantic 
Republic and as equal to any emergency. He set out in com- 
pany of his son, without a single personal attendant, and the 
troubles he faced and surmounted should have made him 
realize the difficulties the English would encounter were they 
to attempt the annexation of Nepal. We know that the best 
of our light native infantry is recruited from the wiry little 
Ghurkas, who, like the West Irishmen, are always spoiling for 
a fight. Their territory is guarded first, by the broad belt of 
the malarious Terai, and where the hills begin to rise beyond 
the jungles, the precipitous defiles are almost unassailable. Mr. 
Ballantyne describes the frontier outpost, whence any ordinary 
traveller would have been turned back. Half-a-dozen guards 
could have held the passage against a host, and the barrier of 
posts and rails was in charge of an officer in command of a 
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strong party. He was uncompromising, peremptory, and insult- 
ing. The passport—which he could not read—was informal, 
and the travellers must go back. Mr. Ballantyne, after 
exhausting argument and expostulation, simply ordered his 
coolies to go ahead, and, lifting a rail, walked through the 
barrier. The Ghurka rushed after him, when he had recovered 
from his astonishment, but the American, who was fortunately 
fluent in Hindustani, soon brought him to his bearings. He 
threatened that if he had more trouble in the matter, his com- 
plaint should be laid before the Maharajah, with a demand 
for the head of his obstructer in a platter. As summary 
executions of this sort are of everyday occurrence, the Ghurka 
at once recognised the force of the argument, and the two 
became the best friends in the world. But passing the frontier 
was only the beginning of difficulties. The marches were long 
and severe, and the native ponies were deplorably out of condi- 
tion. Mr. Ballantyne’s baggage was light enough, and he 
contrasts his marching equipment with that of the English 
Resident, whom he met on the way south to take a short 
furlough, followed by a long-drawn train of attendants and 
baggage animals. Yet light as the outfit was, men must be 
found to carry it, and the reluctant coolies were perpetually 
bolting. The guides were equally unreliable. The next thrill- 
ing adventure of the travellers after storming the barricades 
was when they were acting as guides to themselves and alone 
in the forest in the dark, On the opposite bank of a brawling 
torrent, flooded by the rains, they saw a shadowy form appear 
from the undergrowth. It dropped into the stream, swam 
across and emerged in the shape of a monstrous bear. When 
Mr. Ballantyne brought the rifle to his shoulder, his son 
whispered that the cartridges had been forgotten. The bear 
looked vicious, evidently intending to charge, but the Consul 
stood calmly and faced it out. When the situation was getting 
overstrained, he stooped for a stone and dealt Bruin a heavy 
blow between the eyes, whereupon the animal beat a retreat. 

Mr. Ballantyne visited Khatmandu at a fortunate time, if he 
desired to see local political affairs in their most characteristic 
aspect. After some delay, he was received courteously by the 
Maharajah or Prime Minister, who begged the visitor to 
return shortly to explain his views at length as to certain social 
and sanitary reforms. But the more convenient season never 
came. Within afew days the Ghurka capital was in full revolu- 
tion and the Prime Minister had been murdered. According 
to immemorial precedent that is the constitutional method of 
changing cabinets in Nepal. At Mr. Ballantyne’s interview 
with the Minister he had been agreeably impressed by the 
courtesy and affability of the General Officer who acted as 
interpreter. That General was the favourite nephew of the 
late Maharajah and the prime mover in the plot for his fall 
and assassination. Mr. Ballantyne, who took matters with 
praiseworthy calm, although the British Residency had been 
overcrowded with refugees from the émeute, bringing terrible 
tales of bloodshed and atrocities, had arranged a meeting with 
the new potentate to continue the interrupted conversation on 
local politics. Before the meeting the General had taken flight for 
Hindustan, having incurred the suspicions of the elder brother 
he had raised to autocracy. It will be seen that the career of a 
prominent statesman in Nepal has its perils as well as its 
prizes ; but the country folk, who trouble little about storms in 
the upper spheres, seem to lead a sufficiently tranquil existence. 
There are neither taxes nor rates. The people simply pay the 
Government half their produce, and live upon the other half in 
comfort and content. 


SOCIAL FORCES IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Social Forces in German Literature. By Kuno Francke. New 
York: Henry Holt. 
\ HILE in our study and teaching of literature we are 
content to plod along iu traditional lines, the univer- 
sities of America, alert to catch every breath that blows from 
the continent of Europe, are steadily leaving us behind. In 
their treatment of literary history the Americans are fully 
abreast of Taine’s successors in France, while it is doubtful if 
we in England have thoroughly availed ourselves yet of Taine’s 
legacy. One might even say that our brethren across the 
Atlantic had stolen a march upon Germany by establishing at 
several of their leading universities chairs of Comparative 
Literature. And in this stately volume by Professor Francke, 
of Harvard, we have ample proof that these wider and more 
stimulating methods of treating literary phenomena are by no 
means confined to the lecture-room. 
Professor Francke calls his book a “ study in the history of 
civilisation,’ and in obedience to that impulse to disduss 
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literature in its bearings on the social development of a people 
which seems in the air at present on the Continent, he en- 
deavours to give an “account of the great intellectual move- 
ments of German life as expressed in literature, to analyse the 
social, religious, and moral forces which determined the growth 
of German literature as a whole.” Could there be a more 
fascinating problem in regard to any literature? And Pro- 
fessor Francke proceeds bravely to his task—a task which 
bristles with difficulties.” If he has not scored a complete 
success, we must at least give him the credit of having 
succeeded better than anyone who has tried it before him. The 
main fault we have to find is that he has not entered upon his 
work with a perfectly unbiassed mind; his book is at the 
mercy of a very doubtful hypothesis—a hypothesis which we 
might possibly have M. Brunetiére’s permission to apply to 
French literature, but which under no circumstances can be 
adapted to the literature of Germany. “It seems to me,” 
says Professor Francke, “that all literary development is 
determined by the incessant conflict of two elemental human 
tendencies : the tendency toward personal freedom, and the 
tendency toward collective organisation. The former leads to 
the observation and representation of whatever is striking, 
genuine, individual ; in short, to realism. The latter leads to 
the observation and representation of whatever is beautiful, 
significant, universal ; in short, to idealism.” Like the theory 
of the oscillation of philosophic speculation between materialism 
and idealism, this hypothesis of a similar oscillation in litera- 
ture will not, we fear, bear a very close examination. ‘The 
evolution of either literature or philosophy is too complex a 
thing to be explained by laws of Keplerian simplicity. As 
far as German literature is concerned, Professor Francke’s 
attempt to prove that it oscillates between realism and idealism 
is hardly less futile than the theory which Wilhelm Scherer once 
put forward that ‘ Bliitezeiten ” in German literature recurred 
regularly every six hundred years. 

But although we feel that Professor Francke’s hypothesis is 
a failure, we cannot resist expressing our admiration for this 
book as a history of German literature. There is no better, 
more suggestive history of German literature in the English 
language. It is as superior as day to night to the usual 
histories which Englishmen or Americans write of foreign 
literatures, based, in the case of nine authors out of ten, on 
purely second-hand opinions and information. ‘This volume is 
evidently written from direct knowledge, from a careful and 
independent study of the literature. Professor Francke’s 
views are original and striking, and, if occasionally tending to 
exaggeration—to mention a conspicuous example, when he 
extols Lessing’s conception of the Faust tragedy above Goethe's 
—are always entitled to respectful attention. 

‘The pre-Reformation period is on the whole the most satis- 
factory part of the book. Here Professor Francke is on surest 
ground ; with his own academic training he has imbibed the 
German preference for the study of medizval literature ; but 
it must also be admitted that the older literature best adapts 
itself to his theory. In fact, we are inclined to think that 
Professor Francke has given us a better arrangement of the 
literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Germany 
—a period which in its difficulties for the historian is compar- 
able to our own Middle English period—than any of his 
predecessors. From Klopstock—who receives a meed of praise 
which to most readers will seem excessive—onwards, Professor 
Francke grows less reliable. The older Romantic School, 
which must have given infinite trouble to fit into the indi- 
vidualist-collectivist theory, receives absurdly inadequate 
treatment, and the criticism of Schiller is more original than 
reliable. The best pages in the whole work are undoubtedly 
those devoted to Kleist. For the first time in English, so far 
as we are aware, we have an adequate defence of this most 
Shakespearian of all German dramatists... It is unfortunate, 
however, that Professor Francke has attempted to bring his 
history down to the present day, for his acquaintance with con- 
temporary German literature is evidently of the slightest. His 
attempt, for instance, to compress Wagner, Sudermann, and 
Hauptmann into the collectivist mould has not the slightest 
justification. He finds a difference between the “Storm and 
of to-day and that of a century ago in the fact that the 
latter aimed at “the emancipation of personality,” while the 
former does battle for “the reconstruction of society.” But 
surely if there is one idea more than another at the basis of 
contemporary German literature, it is the idea with which the 
plays of Ibsen and the “ philosophy” of Nietzsche are asso- 
ciated, the emancipation of the individual. 

These blemishes, however, are in many cases not blemishes, 
but simply legitimate differences of opinion. The chief thing 
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is that we have here an excellently written volume, opening up 
new vistas in the study of the literature of our kinsfolk, 
throwing fresh light on dark places, and altogether the best 
book of its kind that has appeared either in Germany or out 
of it fora very long time. 


PROFESSOR FREEMAN'S LATEST VOLUME. 
Sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine. By EDWARD A, 
FREEMAN; with illustrations from drawings by the 
author, anda Preface by W. H. Hurron, B.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Macmillan. 
7 those well-versed in architecture, and for students of 
Norman history, these papers reprinted from the 
Guardian and the Saturday Review will have an unqualified 
interest. For any one touring in Normandy the book would be 
admirable if somewhat exacting company ; for Mr. Freeman 
is very thorough in his pilgrimages, and if one were on the 
spot it would be hard to resist the contagion of such enthusi- 
asm. But the ordinary man, whose ideas are vague about 
tumps, menhirs, kingposts, and other terms of art with which 
these pages bristle, to whom Orderic the Englishman is a new 
name, and the Roman de Rou a sealed book, need not hope 
much pleasure or profit from this volume. It affords us, 
however, some insight into the workings of an exceptional mind, 
Man is most himself, according to the saying, when he is at 
play ; and these sketches, which might fitly be entitled “The 
Diversionsof a Historian,” bring one closer to Mr. Freeman than 
his finished works. What he says of Jublains, the old Roman 
camp in Maine, might, with a slight deflection of the sense, be 
applied to this book. ‘“ Nowhere is the truth more strongly 
brought home to us that there is another kind of evidence 
besides chronicles, besides even written documents—the evi- 
dence of the works of the men themselves who did deeds 
which no one took the trouble to record with the pen or with 
the graving tool.” Stones have a message for Mr. Freeman :‘ 
even vacancy can be made eloquent. At Hauteville we may 
agree with him that “a frightfully stinking ditch of no great 
width, compassing a square field, is a poor find,” when a his- 
torian is seeking for the home of Tancred and his sons. But 
from this, with his combination of ingenuity and ready know- 
ledge, Mr. Freeman infers that the “ father of kings” “lived in 
a wooden house defended only by a palisade, and by such a 
ditch.” Or, again, let us read the account of Tinchebray, where 
Mr. Freeman goes, not so much to gain information as in the 
desire to realise for himself what the field of battle looked like. 
The lie of the country cannot have changed, and he chooses out 
the spot where King Henry must have “ stood and waited for 
the enemy on foot.” But though the earth is certainly the 
same, the old building near the spot may not be. He accord- 
ingly examines with critical scepticism the little church of St. 
Remigius. There is a Romanesque arcade on the east face 
of the tower, but the western arch is pointed. Still, he says, 
“we doat least remember that the four western arches at 
Saint David’s are not all of the same date ; and we hope that, 
whenever the pointed arch was made, the plain arcade was 
there on the 28th day of September, 1106, just forty years after 
the father of the contending princes had landed at Pevensey.” 
In this fanciful hope, we have the historian at play. For 
scientific accuracy in a story of the battle, what does the date of 
this plain arcade matter? But for the man to whom the past is 
peopled with faces, and the forms of men contending, it is 
disappointing to go away from the field of battle, and not find 
some half human link that reaches across the centuries. 
The book, in short, enlists our sympathies for its writer, and 
that is not certainly for most people the result of reading Mr. 
Freeman’s more elaborate studies. Upon one point, however, 
he does not carry us with him. In his enthusiasm for the Teu- 
tonic stock he emphasises the unlikeness of Normandy to 
France and its likeness to England. ‘Go from France proper 
into Normandy and youat once feel that everything is palpably 
better. Men, women, horses, cows, are all on a grander and 
better scale.” Food also is grander and better. “ Rouen, of 
course, has been corrupted for nine centuries, but at Evreux 
and in Thor's own city of Bayeux, John Bull may find good 
meat and good vegetables, and plenty of them to boot.” Th: 
landlords, too, will have the virtue to “ask special payment 
for wine but supply ‘zider’ for nothing.” » “ But above all 
things,” he says, “look at the men. Those broad shoulders 
and open countenances seem to have got on the wrong side of 
the Channel.” At all events they are not appreciated where 
they are; as De Maupassant shows us in his sketches of 
Norman character, or “Gyp” in Ces bons Normands. The 
Normand is a byword for cunning through the length and 
breadth of France. 
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THE SECRETS OF DOMESDAY BOOK. 


Domesday Book and Beyond. By F. W. Marrtanp. Cam- 
bridge : ‘The University Press. 
WW HEN Professor Owen reconstructed the megatherium 
from a fossil bone it was deemed a remarkable 
scientific feat. In the present volume Professor Maitland has 
done something little less remarkable in reconstructing the 
England of Edward the Confessor and the Conqueror from the 
dry bones of Domesday Book ; for the Domesday survey, it 
need hardly be said, was not designed for the enlightenment 
of the nineteenth century historian, but to enable William to 
raise the geld “exceeding stiff” of 6 Norman shillings, which 
he laid upon the hide in the mid-winter of 1085 after “deep 
speech with his wise men” at Gloucester. The task, therefore, 
is something like what it would be to extract our modern law 
of real property out of rate books, income-tax returns, and 
similar materials—a task to tax the ingenuity of the philo- 
sophers of Laputa. Yet so skilfully does Professor Maitland 
manipulate his materials, collate his records, and illuminate 
them by his unique knowledge, that the mist melts away, as 
we read, from many a long vexed problem. Few things, for 
instance, have puzzled the legal antiquary more than the 
manor. Some have traced it back to the Roman villa tilled 
by coloni ascript to the soil, others to a free village community 
or tribal household. In the England before the Conquest, 
though we find scattered homesteads and isolated hamlets— 
relics probably of the earlier Celtic 'oceupation—the normal 
state of things is what Professor Maitland calls the “ nucleated 
village,” with wide open fields, not Roman or Celtic, but 
purely and typically German. In this village, with the feudal 
system superinduced, Professor Maitland discovers the origin of 
the manor. How this came about, how the free village, with 
its independent landowning churls, was transformed into the 
manor, With its villeins ; how the King, for his soul’s salvation, 
“booked” large tracts of land, which paid him a provender 
rent to the Church ; and how the Church, by substituting 
labour services for the old provender rent of loaves and ale, 
geese, butter, honey, and cheese, by claims of first fruits and 
tenths, by loans, by fines on a transfer of land and all the arts 
of ecclesiastical statecraft improved its opportunities and 
consolidated its seignorial power and jurisdiction over an 
impoverished peasantry; all this is very convincingly set 
forth in these pages, and with all Professor Maitland’s peculiar 
charm of literary style; and if the Lords Spiritual found 
means thus to tighten their hold on the peasantry, we may be 
sure that the Lords Temporal were not slow to follow their 
example. Yet this growth of the seignorial power, commonly 
called feudalism, oppressive as it may have been in the process 
of working out, was a necessary stage in our national develop- 
ment. It organized England into one great camp. It made 
national defence possible. It made art, science, literature, and 
learned leisure possible. The cathedral, the scriptorium, the 
library are, as Professor Maitland remarks, as truly the work 
of feudalism as is the baronial hall. 

In Domesday the life of the vill is made up of two classes— 
the free and the unfree. To the free belong the thegns and 
the sokemen ; to the unfree the villeins, the boors, the cotters, 
and the serfs—those humble medizval rustics whose “ homely 
joys and destiny obscure ” may well invite the passing tribute 
of a sigh. Professor Maitland discriminates learnedly the 
respective social status of each, but even to eyes like his, 
accustomed to the twilight of our early history, much remains 
—must always remain—dark, irrecoverably dark. 

A stronger interest attaches to the borough, for in the 
borough centres that industrialism which has created the 
greatness of England. When, however, we talk of the borough 
—the Anglo-Saxon burh—we must dismiss from our minds 
the idea of the teeming population, the commercial activity, 
and the busy civic life with which our modern borough is 
associated. ‘The oak is not more unlike the acorn than the 
borough is to the burh. For what is the burh? It is the 
fortified hilltop, the primitive fastness. In the struggle 
between the Danish invaders and the West Saxon kings these 
entrenched and palisaded strongholds became a matter of im- 
portance to the national defence ; within the space of a few 
years burgs were “wrought” or “timbered” at Worcester, 
Chester, Hertford, Tamworth, Stafford, Warwick, Bucking- 
ham, Towcester, and many other places. Towards the main- 
tenance of these shire burhs, ditch and mound, stockade and 
wall, all the lands in the shire had to help. Each great man 
of the shire was bound to keep in the shire burh retainers to 
do wall work, to store provisions, and to garrison the burh 
against the evil day when all men would wish to be behind the 
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walls of a burh. These retainers had to live in “ haws,” and 
this is why we find in these early burhs “haws” attached to 
distant manors. In Winchester, for instance, there were town 
houses attached to manors in Clatford, Basingstoke, and 
Eversley. It was not, as an ingenuous reader might suppose, 
that their owners might enjoy the pleasures of the town, No 
sleek traders either were these retainers of the King’s burh ; 
they were stark moss-trooping knights—men like William of 
Deloraine, “steady of head and stout of hand.” Militarism 
came first, then industrialism. 

One of the earliest and most fundamental ideas of our 
Anglo-Saxon race is the sanctity of the homestead. It still 
survives in the living maxim that the Englishman’s house is 
his castle into which even the civil process of the law cannot 
force its way. In the time of Domesday book and beyond 
this sanctity was the chief, if not the only security for order, 
It was protected by a graduated series of fines according to the 
wer or social status of the owner. For breaking the hedge of 
a churl, the {sum to be paid was 5 shillings, for breaking a 
bishop’s 60,an archbishop’s 90. For breaking the King’s burh 
the fine was 120 shillings. So with fighting. In a common 
man’s house it was lightly visited, more severely in a minster, 
or the house of an earldorman, but if anyone fought in the 
King’s house, all his heritage was forfeit, and it was in the 
King’s doom whether he should have his life or not ; even to 
draw the sword in the royal precincts might entail the loss of 
the hand. King Edmund legislating against the blood feud, 
makes his burh as sacred asachurch. This peculiar sanctity 
which hedged the king, and the king’s burh was known as the 
King’s Peace. We, in the these days of settled government, 
have some difficulty in realising that there was a time when 
the King’s Peace did not lie like a shaft of light across the 
land, but was confined to certain spots—oases in a great wilder- 
ness of lawlessness. It was not theimmediate precincts of the 
palace only which were protected by the King’s Peace. It 
spread around to a circumference of 12 leagues. An ancient 
document defines the distance with quaint exactness. “Thus 
far shall the King’s Peace extend from his burhgeat, where he 
is sitting towards all four quarters, namely, three miles three 
furlongs three acrebreadths nine feet nine handbreadths nine 
barleycorns.” Thus it would cover all the group of houses 
which form the nucleus of the early borough. Such a sanctuary 
of peace inevitably attracted the trader, and under its fostering 
protection sprung up our merchant guilds, bringing in their 
train the wealth, the independence, and the civic life of the 
borough, while as castles rose all over the land, the military 
element was withdrawn from the borough, and passed to the 
king’s castle. Another cause conspired. 

A man in old days could not buy and sell where he liked. 
It would make—so our ancestors thought—the disposal of 
stolen goods too easy. The law established a market, and if 
aman bought elsewhere he ran the risk, if the goods were 
stolen, of being treated as a thief. In the markets of the 
shire burh, men could traffic in the safety of the King’s Peace ; 
they could have the use of the royal weights and measures ; 
they could have a court—the court of the “ Dusty Feet ”—to 
decide the disputes of the market place. No wonder the 
borough markets throve. 

As the real past rises restored for us by the magic touch of 
Professor Maitland in this Domesday or in his History of 
English Law, the thought which is always recurring is, “ How 
far astray would all our guesses at the past have gone ¢” 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
Tales from the Isles of Greece. Translated from the Greek of 
Argyris Ephtaliotis. By W. H. D. Rouse. London: J. 
M. Dent & Co. 

rWNHESE stories of peasant life, given out ata moment when 
the eyes of the whole world are concentrated upon Greek 
aspirations, find their chief merit in affording us an insight 
into the character and customs of the simple-hearted patriots 
who inhabit the Isles of Greece. Many of the tales are the 
merest sketches, often lacking in point, but always interesting 
from the fact of their instructiveness, _ The hatred of the Turk 
is visible in one or two of the episodes related, reminding one of 
the pointed little stories of so many French writers about 1870, 
which were full of bitter feeling against the German conquerors. 
The best of this collection, judging from a literary standpoint, 
is a charming love idyll entitled Zanos Charisis. The hero is 
sent by his mother to Athens to study medicine, and as “ he took 
fire like powder whenever a petticoat trailed across his path,” 
the good old lady adopted an ingenious device to keep him 
out of harm’s way. This consisted in a series of anonymous 
love-letters addressed to the young man by an unknown 
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maiden and professing a hidden admiration for him. The pair 
continue to correspond for four years, during which time the 
ardent young man contrives to fall deeply in love with his 
mysterious lover. At last the period of probation is over, and 
the lady consents to await him as his bride at the house of 
his mother, who pretends to give a half-reluctant consent to 
the affair. The pious fraud is then discovered, and the 
strangely-aftianced wife turns out to be the daughter of a 
neighbour, whom the hero’s mother had always hoped 
to see wedded to him. The youth, finding that his 
quondam playmate has developed into a beautiful woman, 
is by no means displeased at the deception, and all ends 
happily. Most of the stories, however, possess an ele- 
ment of tragedy, and the course of true love is seldom allowed 
to run smooth. Aoutozaphiris, for instance, which relates how 
a father, ina moment of passion, struck his infant whom he 
adored and made it a hopeless idiot, is a pathetic little sketch, 
and well-told in spite of its surprising brevity. A quaint tale, 
ealled Angelica reminds us of Hauff’s Mdrchen, in which a 
cynical old gentleman introduces a trained ape into society as 
his English nephew, with the result that all the young people 
copy its abominable manners under the impression that they 
must be correct if they are English. The case here is just the 
reverse. Angelica, a beautiful town-bred young woman, settles 
down in a primitive little village as schoolmistress. Her 
elegance demoralises all the rustic maidens in the place, who, 
in imitation of it, alter their speech, manners, and lastly their 
clothes—to the consternation of their fathers. As a last resort 
somebody proposes that one of the villagers had better marry 
this dangerous person. The idea is carried out, and the 
gradual rustication of Angelica during the process of courtship 
is very prettily conceived. Mr. Rouse has succeeded in 
rendering the original into good English without losing al- 
together the charm of modern Greek construction. 


Abbé Constantin. By Lopovic Hautvy. Translated by 
THERESE Batsepat. London: John Macqueen. 

A novel from the pen that wrote Froufrou is in itself an 
interesting literary event, and English readers who have been 
debarred from enjoying the original, which we are told in the 
preface has reached its hundred and seventy-sixth edition, 
will appreciate the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
it through the medium of an excellent translation. The 
greatest charm of Abbé Constantin is the simplicity of the 
narrative and its unpretentious style. There is an absence of 
attempt at embellishments, which results sometimes in an abso- 
lute crudity of expression, but is in a great measure due to the 
exact rendering in English of terse French idioms. Although 
the incidents necessary to the plot are of the slenderest descrip- 
tion, they are skilfully developed, and the author shows an 
excellent sense of perspective in the elimination of superfluous 
detail and the extreme brevity with which side issues are 
treated. The story opens with the auction of an old estate 
and chateau which—to the horror of the Abbé Constantin, 
who is curé of the village belonging to the domain—fall into- 
the hands of an American millionaire named Scott. The poor 
priest was inconsolable, and already saw the chapel of the 
chateau transformed into a Protestant church, the chaplain of 
which he pictured to himself slipping evangelistic tracts under 
the door of every house in the village. But an agreeable sur- 
prise was in store for him. The day after the sale he was 
about to sit down to a modest little dinner with his godson, 
Jean Reynaud, a lieutenant of artillery, when a hired carriage 
pulled up at the tiny vicarage. A moment later two beautiful 
American women introduced themselves to the bewildered 
Abbé, not only as Madame Scott, the new chatelaine, and her 
sister, Miss Bettina Percival, but as his new parishioners. In 
fact they turned out to be excellent Catholics, and although 
only on a preliminary visit of inspection, came provided with 
a large sum of money for distribution amongst the poor. 
Bettina insisted upon staying to dinner, and the Abbé was so 
embarrassed by the whole affair that it devolved upon Jean 
to do the honours of the house and entertain his impromptu 
guests. This unconventional meeting was the foundation of 
an immediate and lasting friendship between them all, and, 
naturally, it soon gave place to a deeper feeling on the part of 
the young unmarried people. Jean, however, was a young 
man of exceptional character, aid a curious obstacle was inter- 
posed between him and the objcit of his affections. The im- 
pediment was formed by the gigantic fortune of Bettina ; but 
this inequality did not deter the latter from giving her heart 
to the disinterested lieutenant. “Both indeed were right,” 
says the author ; “ both were behaving according to duty and 
truth ; she in yielding, he in resisting. She in not thinking for 
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a minute of Jean’s humbleness and poverty ; he in drawing 
back before that mountain of millions as he would have done 
before a crime. She in not arguing with love ; he in consider- 
ing it was his daty not to argue with honour,” For the manner 
in which Bettina finally took matters into her own hands, we 
must refer the reader to the pages of M. Halévy’s charming 
little romance. The ending is both artistic and satisfactory— 
a combination sufficiently rare to be a recommendation. 


A Galahad of the Creeks, and other Stories. By 8. Leverr- 
Yeats. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 

The most interesting of the three stories in this collection is 
the Burmese romance, which gives the book its title. Mr. 
Levett-Yeats’ intimate acquaintance with our Eastern empire 
enables him to give his subject a local colouring that affords 
the reader an excellent insight into the life led by the civil 
servants of our Indian dependencies. This remark applies 
particularly to A Galahad of the Creeks, in which official 
corruption plays a prominent part, and which contains some 
amusing studies of native character. There is_ sufficient 
material in this sketch to make a very good novel, and it is 
almost a pity that the idea did not recommend itself to the 
author. Mr. Levett-Yeats is a cultivated writer, and pos- 
sesses considerable literary gifts, which might sometimes be more 
judiciously employed. The interest of the second story, for 
instance, is too slight, and its development too obscure to 
obtain any grip, in spite of the excellent and painstaking 
imitation of quaint sixteenth-century English. The scene of 
number three is laid in the outskirts of Bombay, and is purely 
concerned with the doings of a dissenting colony and its 
quarrelsome elders. A pretty episode culminating in the 
marriage of the minister to a charming widow leads up to a 
tragic dénouement. Her husband—an arch scoundrel, whom 
she believed to have been drowned in a shipwreck—turns up 
a few weeks after the ceremony and claims his wife, The 
sequel is artistic, though unsatisfactory to the sympathetic 
reader, but a briefer conclusion would have made it more 
effective. 

The Captain of the Parish. By Joun Quinz. London; 
William Heinemann. 

Manxmen stand a very good chance of being immortalised 
by the present generation, and Mr. Quine has added a sub- 
stantial mite to the record of the joys and sorrows of their little 
world. The chief faults of this new work on Manx manners are 
its prolixity and a certain monotony of construction. The 
central interest of the story is by no means deferred, and is 
seldom lost sight of from beginning to end, but as a whole itis 
too much spun out, and many of the incidents are tedicusly 
insignificant. ‘Then, as regards the treatment of the latter, a 
great sameness pervades the whole book. The plot in itself is 
simple, in spite of its detailed complications. A young Manx- 
man, who has had a university education, idles away his time 
in the company of two very pretty girls, the daughters of local 
farmers. Ellen is self-contained and well-behaved, while 
Laura is a wild, impulsive girl, who incurs the censure of all 
the old women by the audacious way in which she manages 
her skirts. Both are in love with John Molroy, but while 
the former is scarcely able to analyse her own feelings, the 
latter makes no disguise of her sentiments when she is alone 
with the young man. John is sufficiently human to be some- 
times tempted by Laura’s ingenuous caresses, but his almost 
unsuspected love for the other enables him to take care of 
himself. Meanwhile the old cronies say very unpleasant 
things about Laura and make a good deal of mischief 
Matters are complicated by the arrival of Laura’s brother 
Enos from Salt Lake City, where he has become a disciple of 
Brigham Young. The polygamous principles of Mormonism 
were not at that time, however, universally known, and Enos 
wins Ellen’s consent to be his wife. Directly the marriage is 
settled Ellen sees her mistake, and realises that her heart has 
always belonged to John. But it is too late, and she will not 
go back from her word. The discovery of the gay young 
Mormon’s comprehensive matrimonial intentions, the alternate 
self-sacrifice of the two girls who play a veritable game of 
shuttlecock and battledore with the unhappy John, and the 
final manner in which these difficulties are happily adjusted 
are the ultimate reward of the plodding reader. There is 
much that is excellent, and a great deal that might with advan- 
tage have been omitted in this lengthy narrative. The author 
is at his best when describing the finer shades of the tender 
passion, and at his worst when recording the gossip of the 
peasantry in a rather dubitable dialect. 
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Belinda’s Beaux. By ARABELLA KeNEALY. London: Bliss, 
Sands. 

Now that everybody who writes a few magazine stories 
seems able to find a publisher who will combine them and 
issue them as a book, a volume of really good short stories like 
the present is apt to excite in us an almost disproportionate 
gratitude. The stories are grouped under four appropriate head- 
ings ; and the variety of theme and handling is very remarkable. 
* Frivolities” are graceful and piquant ; delicacy and tender- 
ness mark the “ Sentimentalities” ; the “ Curiosities” show 
ingenuity and originality. But it is in the “ Probabilities” 
that the author puts forth her real strength. The ghastly 
sketch, “‘A Human Vivisection,” has a strength reminding 
us of the genius of Emily Bronté. The victim, a drunken 
castaway, who has ignorantly sold his living body to the 
vivisectionist for ten pounds, is a really pathetic figure. He 
is not merely a living thing dissected, he is a human soul 
betrayed. ‘The skill that has gone to the writing of this most 
horrible story may fairly be called masterly. Whether good 
taste will approve the author’s use of it, is another matter. 
One would unhesitatingly recommend the book to all who 
love good art, but for the two stories, “ A Human Vivisec- 
tion” and “The Temple of the Unfit.” These, for all their 
cleverness, cannot be read with pleasure. Nevertheless, when 
all is said, Belinda’s Beaux is the best book of short stories 
that has appeared for a considerable time, and we have 
pleasure in according to it the praise which it so well 
deserves. 


The Pilgrimage of the Ben Beriah. By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 
London ; Macmillan. 

The Ben Beriah are the great-great-grandchildren of 
Ephraim, son of Joseph, and their pilgrimage is the forty 
years’ wandering in the desert. Certain names, familiar to 
us in the Bible narrative, are here clothed with ‘character, 
and move before us as flesh and blood. The petty feuds and 
jealousies of the Israelites are portrayed in such a manner as 
to justify all our habitual sympathy with Moses. That Miss 
Yonge has the true gift of historical narrative was proved once 
for all by her Cameos from English history. The tale of the 
wanderings of the Israelites is in its own way equally 
good. How far this or any amplification can improve on 
the plain words of one of our oldest stories of adventure 
is a question not profitable for present discussion. 


Ivan Alexandrovitch. By ANprez Hops. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 

The plot of Ivan Alexandrovitch moves to tears or 
to laughter, according to the critic’s mood. The real value 
of the book lies in its remarkable pictures of Siberian 
life and scenery, and in the dramatic and terrible scene 
which ends the insipid story of Ivan, his wife, and the 
“other woman.” All the information about the wild Siberian 
tribes, the Buriati and the Ostiali, is fresh and interesting, but 
it would have been better placed in an article or pamphlet. 
The author’s art is certainly not that of the story-teller. 


Love for a Key. By G. Cotmore. London: Heinemann. 

The author has here been at some pains to translate James 
Lee's Wife into prose, and it may be said at once that the game 
was not worth the candle. The problem of the Incompatibility 
of the Married is now a theme outworn—uuless, indeed, an 
author should bring some genius and originality to its 
treatment. Mrs. Colmore brings neither. Her story is con- 
ventional throughout. The heroine dies in her repentant 
lhusband’s arms, and the author is persuaded that the incom- 
patible elements are reconciled. Mrs. Colmore has not even 
the courage to test the new and presumably nobler love by 
the only true test—time. In fact, these married incompatibles 
end their story just where, for real interest, they should begin 
it. Mrs. Colmore wanted her book to end happily, and this was 
the one way in which she could make it do so. Her style, 
however, is good, and the incidents are well narrated. 


The Outspan. By J. P. Frrz-Parrick. London : Heinemann, 

If Mr. Kipling has done nothing else he has certainly given 
i object lesson to many of our younger writers, and has set 
lem an example of construction which they are not slow to 
follow, some with servile fidelity, some with injudicious 
caricature, and some with discrimination and with benefit to 
themselves and their readers. Of these last is Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick, While it is safe to say that but for Mr. Kipling 
these stories would never have existed, at any rate in their 
present form, it is also fair to own that they are not at all bad 


+ 
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stories, and that a reader might do very much worse than 
beguile with them a tedious or idle hour. 7'he Outspan contains 
six stories, each good enough of its kind to have inade the repu- 
tation of a man, twenty years ago ; and yet in these days of keen 
literary competition, we fear they are fated to go the way of 
most volumes of short stories—to oblivion and the back of the 
top shelf. It deserves a better fate. In it its author shows 
both humour and tenderness. He has a certain gift both for 
character-drawing and the description of scenery, and exhibits 
a very fair measure of dramatic ability. “Soltké” is an 
excellent character sketch, with a clever and unexpected 
ending. “Cassidy,” if a trifle too long and too discursive, 
is yet pathetic and interesting. The real gem of the collec- 
tion, however, is “The Pool,” wherein Mr. Fitz-Patrick 
triumphantly curdles the reader's blood. The faults against 
which he should guard are carelessness and that tendency to 
wander which is the besetiing sin of many a good story- 
teller. 


Captain Castle. By Cartton Dawe. London: Smith, 
Elder. 

Any boy who could not be happy in a hay-loft, even on a 
wet day, with a handful of apples and such a book as this 
deserves never to see apples or story-book again. Its very 
sub-title promises lavishly. “A Tale of the China Seas” we 
read on the title page, and at once rise visions of Chinese 
pirates, black junks, yellow faces, pigtails, long knives, ladies 
in distress, and the whole delightful entourage of your true 
adventurer. A thrilling frontispiece adds definiteness to the 
promise of the sub-title. And the book lives up to the promise. 
If Mr. Carlton Dawe is no Solomon in decision between 
“would” and “should,” and if his grasp of the possessive 
case is a little insecure, what are such trifles as these in an 
author who takes us sailing over southern seas, and shows us 
all we most long to see—fighting, love-making, and adven- 
ture? Men fight, kill, and are killed, revolvers flash, so do 
bright eyes ; creeses and white arms gleam in brilliant rivalry 
through all these stirring pages. 

We were very sorry when the heroine died because we 
thought her a very nice lady ; but we knew the hero would 
come out victorious in the end, and of course he did. There 
are some Scots engineers who are exactly like real ones—and 
anybody would know the Chinamen at once from the descrip- 
tions in other books. One cannot tire of the tale, because 
something is happening all the time. A really good story! 
will be the verdict between the bites of apple in the dusk 
seclusion of the sweet-smelling hay, 


His Majesty's Greatest Subject. By S.S.Tuorsurn. London: 
Constable. 

The central idea of this story bears a close resemblance to 
that of the prisoner of Zenda. Jack Ravenhill personates his 
twin brother, and takes up the reins of Indian administration 
as they fall from that brother's dead hand. Rudolph Rassendyl 
only personated the King for a few months, but Jack Raven- 
hill carries on his impersonation of the Viceroy to his life’s end, 
and, marrying the Princess, begets a son who shall fill her 
throne, while she leaves the gorgeous Eastern kingdom to 
follow her husband to his humble “ Earldom’s cot ” in England. 
This tale is interwoven with the history of the great war of 
1907-8, when France and Russia attack England, and India is 
left to take care of herself—a task triumphantly achieved by the 
splendid genius of the Viceroy, and an astute alliance with 
the Afghans. A great deal of exceedingly valuable informa- 
tion about India, agricultural and political, is mingled with the 
account of the hero’s fortunes. It is put in rather a blue- 
booky way, aud would have been more happily housed in an 
appendix than in the vitals of a romance. But notwithstand- 
ing all redundancies and all shortcomings, the book is full of 
that interest for the sake of which so much can be forgiven. 


The Evolution of Daphne. By Mra. Avec MoMittan. F. V. 
White. 

This novel has, we see, been taken very seriously, and, we 
venture to think, a good deal overpraised in certain quarters, 
but the fashion of the day in criticism is a certain precipitancy 
towards praise or blame, Such excess cures itself, and soon the 
reading public refuses to be moved out of its way by over- 
praise or over-blame. The plain truth is that there is nothing 
so very remarkable or earth-shaking about Daphne, or her 
evolution. Daphne is a pretentious but commonplace person, 
and in her Search for the Well-Beloved indulges in a good deal 
of weak philosophy and cheap introspection, not a sentence of 
which is spared the reader. Her “ evolution” from a delicate, 
fashionable creature in clinging gowns, and “ peau de suede 
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hands” covered with “ valuable rings,” to a living, loving, 


suffering woman, is of an equally commonplace and uninterest- 
ing character. The two menat whose hands Daphne receives 
her education, are neither of them gentlemen, whatever Mrs. 
MeMilian may think or say to the contrary. Sir Algy Dene, the 
heroine’s first husband, certainly is not ; but with regard to the 
lover, Geoffrey Maryon, a woman like Daphne should not allow 
all “ the deeper emotions of her nature” to be played upon by a 
man who cannot offer her a sandwich without betraying his want 
of familiarity of the speech and manners of the people in whom 
his and her ways are cast. Indeed, though there is no denying 
the vigour, the dramatic emphasis, the gusto with which certain 
social situations are treated, we might fairly adopt the well- 
known description of a certain historical personage, and 
say that there isa good deal of taste and feeling about Zhe 
Evolution of Daphne, and most of it is bad. 


A Pinchbeck Goddess. 
Heinemann. 

Miss Kipling’s—or to give her her present name, Mrs. 
Fleming’s—famous brother made his first appearance in 
literature with some exceedingly vivid pieces of portraiture of 
the “lives and times” of the set of English men and women 
who occupy India, and perforce carry on their intrigues, 
amusements, and business there. Mrs. Fleming does the 
same, only in colours yet more sordid and uwunpleasing. 
Anglo-Indian society has certainly good reason to feel itself 
aggrieved at the attitude which this witty pair has taken up 
with regard to its morals and manners. Can a lady be such a 
lady, and an Indian dinner party such a dinner party, as the 
guests of Mrs. Edwards and the dinner given by her at Simla 
during her adventurous stay there? During the course of this 
entertainment, which is not represented as abnormal, the 
principal lady guest plays at “ post-office ” with the principal 
gentleman—an amusement whose nature we will leave the 
reader to gather from a perusal of Mrs. Fleming’s volume. 
The same lady loudly requests one man to hold her hand 
under the table, while with the other hand she flicks bread- 
pellets at her opposite neighbour. They all play at “ Hunt 
the slipper” and “ Apple-pie hats ”—the nature of this game 
may be traced from its obvious analogy to another Yahoo-like 
amusement of fast society—and the conversation is what 
would be considered impossible in any decent bar or tap-room. 
The story, such as it is, is simply the account of a form of 
revenge taken on what Mrs. Fleming, to judge from her wealth 
and bitterness of allusion, considers one of the very cruellest of 
social crimes, the neglect of the ingénue, and the exalting of 
the fast married woman prevalent in Anglo-Indian society. 
Every one knows the retort of the neglected débutante at a 
ball in Simla, when her hostess offered to find her partners. 
“Oh, thank you, please don’t trouble, I'll wait till I am 
forty!” was the reply. Madeline Norton was snubbed 
when she first went out: as Mrs. Edwards, rouged and dyed, 
she returns years later and is able to bring to her feet the 
dandies who allowed themselves to make disparaging remarks 
about her in her chrysalis state. Truly, a worthy ambition ! 
But Mrs. Edwards, asa well-realised type, is interesting. She 
is a tender-hearted Mrs. Hauksbee, unstricken in years and 
therefore less bitter. She has the same trick of flippant, allu- 
sive conversation and irrepressible, irrelevant epigram. Mrs. 
Fleming sets down all the speeches by which she attracted and 
drew the gilded youth of Simla, and witty enough some of 
them are ; but one finds oneself wondering if such a woman in 
the flesh would not end by being a bore, through her very 
exuberance of repartee and the constant, aimless, egotistical 
chaff in which she indulges. However, for the space of a short 
volume she is an amusing person to meet, and it is to be hoped 
that Mrs. Fleming’s unfavourable view of Indian society has 
been coloured and aggravated by her intense concentration of 
malice and invective on to this one trait of Indian manners to 
which we have alluded. 


By Mrs. Fiemrne (AtIcE KIPLine ). 


Storves of Naple s and the Camorra. 
London ; Macmillan & Co. 

There are some few readers who affect an eclectic taste in 
the literature of short stories,and who place some of those 
contained in John Stirling’s Essays and Sketches and in C, J. 
Wills’s Stories ayter Nature among the best pieces of English 
prose of this century. These same persons would, we feel per- 
suaded, include Mr. Charles Grant among the select and assthe- 
tic confraternity. His work, like that of those we name, is too 
good to be popular. There are not many who would regard Naples 
as the most alluring part of Italy ; and there are few who would 
look to the Camcrra and its murders for artistic effect. 


By CHARLES GRANT. 


Probably the mere fact that his themes are not hackneyed, 
enabled Mr. Charles Grant to indulge in admirable prose com- 
position more freely. ‘I'wo instances out of the four he 
gives us will suffice. His short sketch of Peppiniello the 
Mozzonare, and a long study of Gabrielli the Fisherman and 
his surroundings, are complete pictures of different sides of life 
in Naples. They are studied in great detail, with equal effort 
to complete the foreground and the middle distance of the 
landscape. The art of the writing is completely hidden in its 
facility and grace. No reader could fail to be affected by the 
beauty of the literary composition ; though there is some 
chance that an indifferent author, turned critic for the moment, 
might easily miss the qualities in question. The book 
consists of four parts, of which the excellence of the two 
first is more obvious than that of the two last. Mr. Charles 
Grant died in 1889 at the age of forty-eight, having 
lived much among friends such as Dr. Dohrn, of the 
Marine Biology station at Naples, the two Hildebrands, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour and others. Italy, Austria and Germany he 
knew thoroughly. A volume of verse (1875), some essays on 
English literature, and some contributions (chiefly about 
Carinthia and its people), in Zhe Saturday Review from 1879 
onwards, made up most of what can be identified as his. 
We quote a passage which well sums up his characteristics :— 

Literature indeed and art and the problems of human nature and 
human life were his unfailing delight, his never-ending study ; and to 
them, although his mind was in a very high degree imaginative and 
poetical, he devoted himself habitually with all the method, sincerity 
and industry that one is accustomed to associate with the pursuit of 
science. He made walking tours through a great part of Germany, 
Austria and the Tyrol, mixing everywhere with the common people, 
living and talking with them as one of themselves, and always making 
friends wherever he went. His genial, kindly, sympathetic manner, and 
his great love of children and dumb animals made such intercourse 
natural and easy. About 1869 he moved to Berlin. . . He earned 
enough to supply his few and simple needs. 

The elements which made up the man may be noted. 
A love of literature, a poetic mind, method and industry in 
study, sympathy with the people, were admirably utilised by 
this artist ; and it seems to us that this volume of stories of 
Naples and of the Camorra is the natural product of an 
artist’s mind and instinct. The facts relating to his life we 
take from a short introduction by Mr. Capper, prefixed to the 
volume before us. 

London : 


A Strange Solution. By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


Chapman & Hall. 

There was a story current in London last summer to thie 
effect that at a fashionable hotel on the Thames Embank- 
ment a lady and gentleman were seen dining together under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. The lady’s husband was 
lying dead upstairs, and she was going to marry the gentleman 
the next day. Such is the state of things which Miss W. 
Graham has undertaken to make possible, not to say probable. 
Having a sensational story to tell, she must needs write up to 
it ; and the result is a somewhat conventional type of ‘ man’s 
book” (to use female phraseology), which is only another way 
of saying that the book is not literature for children. There 
is a certain amount of bad language, violence, quarrels in 
public and in private, with the usual sprinkling of surreptitious 
love-scenes. Of such unpromising materials Miss Graham has 
constructed a capital volume of light literature. There are 
few graces of style, and no remarkable literary skill ; and the 
authoress does not seem to know much of the people about 
whom she writes. But there is a very femarkable power of 
narrating a story simply and naturally ; and it is this native 
talent for recounting the troubles surrounding the married life 
of Gwyneth Milton, which makes the book prominent among 
the novels of the day. Gwyneth Milton, a modest, quiet girl, 
is repeatedly insulted by her husband on account of her regard 
for Osric. Suddenly the husband dies at the hotel where 
they are staying. She sends at once for Osric. She tells him 
that all she can do to show her love is to dine with him in 
public that night and to marry him on the morrow. Such 1s 
the strange solution of the dinner téte-d-téte in the public room 
when the corpse of the husband is upstairs awaiting burial. 


Joan Seaton. By Mary Beaumont. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

This is a clever and brilliant sketch of life among the 
Danby-folk of the North Riding. There is a dramatic pictur 
in the closing scene of the volume, and it is well prepared 
or in a simple and unpretentious story. The volume is issued 
in a pretty and original form, and has a clever illustration 
prefixed to it. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON .& Co.s NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND THE LIBRARIES. 
CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK 


THE LIFE OF NELSON 


THE EMBODIMENT OF THE SEA POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Cartain A, T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of ‘The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” ete. Two Vols., demy 8vo. Illustrated with many 
Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, Cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net, 








‘Must henceforth Lecome one of the greatest of naval classics. . . . By far the best ‘ Life of Nelson’ that has ever been written. ”— Times. 
‘A carefully planned, ekilfally executed, and witbal elaborate portraivure of the life and characver of the greatest of our naval heroes, . . . This great work.” 
“A great biography, and ore to be vead by all men.”— Spectator. — Atheneum, 


“ Destined to take its place an ong the foremost biographies of any literature.” —Graphic. 





VOLUME I. NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE ROYAL NAVY: A History from the Earliest Times to the Present. 
By W. LAIRD CLOWES, Fellow of King’s College, London; Gold Medallist, U.S. Naval Institute; Hon. Member R.U.S. Institution, Assisted 
by Sir C. R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.G.S.; Captain A, 'T. MAHAN, U.S.N.; Mr. H. W. W1ILs0N, etc., etc. Five Vols. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. each net. 

The first volume of the History, bringing the narrative to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Full Prospectus of the work sent post free on application. 
The Standard says of Vol. I. :—‘‘ An indispensable and standard work.” 





READY EARLY IN JUNE. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 1827-1892 : the Experiences of 65 Years, from the Accession 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord High Admiral to tue end of the Naval Administration of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir 
Joun Henry Bricas, Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk to the Admiralty. Edited by Lapy Briggs. Llustrated with 10 Photogravure 
Portraits, demy &vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. *.* Prospectus sent on application. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. H. M. STANLEY’ S GREAT WORK. 
Carefully Revised throughout by the Author, with a New Preface, and somewhat abridged by the omission of matter no longer of interest. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or. The Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin Pasha, Governor of Equatoria. 


By H. M. Stan ey, M.P., D.C.L., etc. Ceees 8vo, with Map and all the Original Hiustrations, cloth 5s, UShortly. 


ee 


THIRD EDITION. Now READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE MASSARENES. by OUIDA. S$vo, 580 pp., 6s. 


‘‘ EXTREMELY INTERESTING, ... A brilliant picture of a contemporary ‘“CLEVER. ... The irreclaimable ‘Cocky’ is an exce}lent creation.’’—Pall 


mania.”’—Daily Telegraph. Mall Gazette. 
BRILLIANT, IF DARING.” —Scotsman “ THOROUGHLY INTERESTING, and touches of real pathos mingle with its 


“INCOMPARABLY THE BEST THE AUTHOR HAS EVER WRITTEN.’ vigorous satire and strony situations.”—Glasgow Herald, 
— National Observer. 





"FIRST ISSUE AT 2s. 6d. 
HIGHLAND COUSINS. By WILLIAM BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Forming the New Volume in the New Uniform and Complete Edition of Mr. BLACK’s Novels. 


TWO NEW Ge. | NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE TRACK OF MIDNIGHT: A tale| THE MISTRESS OF THE RANCH: 


A Novel.’ By FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK, Author of ‘‘On Cloud 


Australis ush. By G, Firtu Scorr. Crow : 63, 3 : 
of the Australian Bush. By G, FintH Scorr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 | Mauaiels.”” Coown Ora, cloth, 04 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
PEN AND PENCIL IN PARLIAMENT. By Harry Furniss. Profusely Illustrated by the 


Avtior. Crown 4to, cloth, * 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
A NILE VOYAGE. By Cuarves and Susan Bowres. | WAR, FAMINE, AND OUR FOOD SUPPLY. By R. B 





Printed in Tokyo by T. HaskGawa, on créped paper, with numerous charm- Marston. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; boards, 2s, 
ing Pictures, printed in Colours, of Nile Views, Character Sketches, etc. on ta b ‘ . a 
With a Preface by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 5° .D. Bound ia Japanese fashion Truth mye; “Team only hope the hook will Ne widely sand. 
in crépe or crisped paper, sewn with silk. Foolscap 4to,7 s. 6d. THE FIRST BATTLE: A Story f a rr. 
tJ ry of the American Presi- 
TALES FROM CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, told to dential Campaign of 1896. By Wituiam J. Bryavy. Together with a Col- 
Children. By Mrs. Frewen Lorp, Author of “ Tales from Westminster lection of his Speeches and a Biographical Sketch by his Wife, Illustrated 
Abbey,” etc. With Plan and View of the Cathedral. Crown 8vo, ae Is. with Portraits, etc., demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 
TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. LOWS LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
(TWO NEW VOLUMES.) 
JOURNEYS AMONG THE GENTLE JAPS IN THE Uniform crown Svo volumes, fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
SUMMER OF 1895. By the Rev. J. Li. THomas, M.A., F.R.G.S. With a “ ‘i ys a a 
Special Chapter on the Religions of Japan, a Map, and numerous I/]nstra- HAUSALAND - OF, Fifteen Hundred Miles through the 
tions, crown Svo, cloth. | May. Central Soudan. By the Rev. C. H. Ropinson, M.A. With Map, Portrait, 
| and numerous Illustrations. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN CANADA, THE UNITED | TWO KINGS OF UGANDA: or, Life by the Shores of 
STATES, AND MEXICO, By Lady Howarp or GLossop. With 32 Illus- the Victoria Nyanza. By the Rev. R. P. Asne, M.A. With Map and 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth. [ resettle Illustration. 





NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE,—May Number. 


CONTENTS. 
London: As Seen by C. D.Gibson. I1V—THE DRAWING , A New England Ma ay Festival A STORY IN SIX 
ROOM. cgay and Illustrate’ by Mr. Gipson. (The fourth of six illus- | PICTU 4 Drawn by MavuDe and Genevieve CowLes., 
braked papers.) | Soldiers of Fortune. Chapters XII.—XIII. Ricwarp 
John Ridd d and Lorna Doone at Bagworthy Water-Slide. Hakprxe Davis. Illustrated by CD. Gipson. (To be concluded in June.) 


SCENES FROM GREAT NOVELS.—V. Drawn by WILLIAM HATHERELL. | The Whirlwind Road. Caartes Epwin MARKHAM 


Frontispiece. 


Undergraduate Life at Harvard. Epwarp 8S. Martin. | Betwixt Cup and Lip. Grace Howarp Perrce. Illustrated 


Memory. Cuanies C. ae te eee rie | The Story of a Play. Chapters VIII.—X. W. D. Howe ts. 
Harvard College in the Seventies. Ropert Granv. A was bute) asia ies Wate 
Golf. H. J. \ monss, Amateur voy of pee. —_ The Poat “of View As eS About the World. 
fa Bank. THE CONDUCT OF G r=: 
7 Working aorta PAPER. Cuarves D. Laver. last seated. | The Field of Art. 


MPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COMPANY, LimiTep, 
DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


LONDON 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post fre post free on application. 


Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 


. . . , = T 
Memorials of Christie’s, By W. 
ROBERTS, Author of ‘“‘ The Book-hunter in London,” “ Printers’ 
Marks,” etc. With 75 Collotype and other Illustrations, and a 

full Index. 

*,* This history of the famous auctioneers, through whose hands have 
passed so many important works of art, will be found a reference book of 
great practical value to all interested in the arts. The chief items in each 
sale are described, the prices which they fetched under the hammer are 
recorded, and in all cases of interest the purchaser's name is given. The 
illustrations of pictures and bric-a-brac are selected chiefly from those 
objects which obtained ‘‘ record” prices. In a size uniform with the cata- 
logues of the firm, it should be an indispensable book in all libraries and art 
schools, 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Achievements of Cavalry. By 
General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Quarter- 
master-General. With 20 Maps. 

** This brilliant and fascinating little book.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

“Sir Evelyn Wood is to be congratulated on his excellent book. The ser- 
vice may also be congratulated that amongst its Field-Marshals and General 
Officers on the active list are so many who can emphasize their Jeading in the 
field by their literary counsels in peace. Among that band of able writers 
the Quartermaster-General to Her Majesty's Forces well holds his own.”’— 
Temes. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan 


SWIFT. A New Edition, with an Introduction by W. E. H. 
LECKY, M.P. In about 8 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
VoL. I. A TALE OF A TUB, THE BATTLE OF THE 


BOOKS, and other early works. Edited by TEMPLE Scort. 
With Biographical Introduction by W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portrait and Facsimile. 





Pott 4to, 15s. net. 


Book Sales of the Year 1896: 


containing a Detailed Description of all the most important 
Books Sold at Auction, with the Names of the Purchasers and 
the Prices realised. With complete Indexes of Names and Sub- 
jects, and General Introduction and Notes. By TEMPLE 


SCOTT. 
A few copies of the une for 1895 are still on hand, and 
may be had for 15s. net, each. 


“in bulk, in paper and ty os and in general thoroughness it strikes us 
equally favourably. "— Academy. 
Pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Silver Cross. A Selection of Poems 
for the Sick and Suffering. Edited by HELEN DOUGLAS, 
with an Introduction by the LORD BISHOP OF ST. 
ANDREWS. Pott 8vo, printed in red and black on antique 
paper at the Chiswick Press. 

** The selection has been judiciously made, and to many the volume will be 
welcome and useful.” —Glasgow Herald. 
Crown 8vo, 600 pages, 3s. 6d. 


Elocution and the Dramatic Art. 
By DAVID J. SMITHSON. New Edition. Revised by 
the Rey. C. R. TAYLOR, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Elocution at King’s College, London 

New and Revised Edition, post 8vo, 2 vols., 15s. 


Slang, Jargon, and Cant: A Dictionary 


of Unconventional Phraseology, comprising English, 
American, Colonial, Tinkers’, Yiddish, Pidgin, and Anglo- 
Indian Slang. With Philological Notes and Illustrative 
Quotations. Compiled and Edited by Professor ALBERT 
BARRERE, R.M.A., Woolwich, and CHARLES G. LELAND, 
M.A., Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of “The English Gypsies and 
their Language,” etc., “‘ Hans Breitmann,” etc. 

**On the whole the work seems to be for all practical purposes quite as 
good in its cheaper as in its more expensive form. In spite of many defects, 
it is by far the best existing work of its kind, with the single exception of 
Messrs. Farmer and Henley's ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ which is not only 
much more _ costly, but contains a great deal of matter unfit for general 
circulation.’— Manchest er Guardian. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES 
Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE 
Fully illustrated, in specially designed green cloth cover, crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Rochester, By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 128 


pages. 38 Illustrations. 


Oxford. By the Rev. Pere Vv Dearmer, 


M.A 
( ‘hri stchurch. 136 pages. 34 Illustrations. 

‘We have so frequently in these columns urged the want of cheap, well 
illustrated, and well-written handbooks to our cathedrals, to take the place 
of the out-of-date publications of local booksellers, that we are glad to hear 
that they have been taken in hand by Messrs. George Bell and Sons.’ —St. 
J 


8's Gazett 





*.” IHustrated Prospectus of the Serie Series on Application. 


Lonpon: GE ‘ORGE BELL - LL anp SONS 
York Street. Covent Garden. 








J. M. DENT & CO. 


BY MRS. ERNEST HART. 


P.C TURESQUE BURMA, Past and Present. By 
Mrs. ERnest Harr. Illustrated Mwith about 10 Photogravures 
and about 70 to 80 Reproductions from Original Photographs 
and Drawings, Maps, etc. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

The Times says :—‘* This handsome volume deals exhaustively with the 
past history and the social life of the Burmese, touching also upon their 
resources and probable future, and giving as well a vivid series of travel 
sketches, supplemented by a large number of beautiful photographs, repro- 
duced with great care and excellent effect.” 

The Pali Mal! says:—‘‘ The most useful and interesting description of 
Burma that has yet appeared. . . Besides its interesting matter, Mrs. 
Hart's book contains three excellent things in a book of travel—good maps, 
fine illustrations, and a careful index. 

Daily Telegraph says :—As a thorough-going account of one of the newest 
and most important additions to the British Empire Mrs. Ernest Hart's 

*Picturesyue Burma’ may be warmly commended.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAPTAIN JACOBUS.” 


al 
THE MASTER BEGGARS: A Story of the 
Wars of the Beggars. By L. CoPE CORNFORD. Crown $8vo, 
4s. 6d. net 
‘“Compared with the general run of historical novels, ‘The Master 
Beggars’ shines as a triumph.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
** A historical! romance,of distinct merit. . . Asa stirring tale of 
adventure, in which there is enough of fighting and of the wild incidents of a 
turbulent time, ‘ The Master Beggars’ can hardly fail to achieve popularity,” 





_ Speaker. 

‘A delightful historical romance. . . The story is of sustained 
interest throughout, and deserves a good reception by lovers of the highest 
order of fiction.’’—Scotsman. 


TALES OF THE ISLES OF GREECE. 
Sketches of Modern Greek Life. — RIS EPHTALIOTIS. 
franslated from Modern Greek by Wed . D, Rouse. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘*The simple truth aud vigour of his touch are manifest in the translation, 
and one is not surprised to hear that these tales and sketches of the peasantry 
of the Greek islands have attracted notice and admiration in their native 
country.” —Scotsman. 

T. P. O'ConNoR in the Weejsly Sun :—‘'‘ The book of the week.’ May it 
stir many hearts to the prayer that a many years no Christian man or 
woman on the face of the earth will live under a ruler where suc b atrocities 
are possible.” 


JOAN SEATON. By Mary Beavmonz, Author of 


‘A Ringby Lass.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 

Daily Tel egrapl says :—‘‘ It is a noble and moving story. When once 
the spell of the book is on the wenden it becomes inipos ssibl e to lay it down.” 

Christian World says :—‘‘Is one of the books which, in these days of 
disintegration and decay, give one hope for England and hope for English 
letters.’ 

Manchester Courier says:—“ This is one of the most beautiful idylls we 
have ever read.” 


QuO VADIS, A Narrative of Rome in the Time of 
Nero. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated from the 
Polish by Jere ‘miah Curtin. Crown &vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ This is emphatically a great book. We do not merely 
read, we live through the scenes which are conjured up before us.’ 
Mr. EpMuNp Gosse concludes his article on Henryk Sienkiewicz in the 
April number of the Contemporary R: ’ by saying :—If Sienkiewicz does 
not ruin the impression he ha 4s made in via se books by an effort to excel in all 
other branches of fiction, if he is true to his curious virile gift for repdering 
the movements and phenomena of savage warfare, he ought to secure a place 
mly just below Scott and Dumas among the active and creative writers of 
masculine romance.” 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


Under the General Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, 

A Series of Volumes containing the Masterpieces of English 
Literature in Prose and Poetry, and other Books acknowledged as 
Universal Classics. Post 8vo, with an Etched or Photogravure 
Frontispiece, limp cloth, 1s, 6d. net; limp lambskin leather, 2s. net. 

LATEST VOLUMES. 
FLORIO’S MONTAIGNE. Edited by A. R. WatiteR. In 
6 vols. Vols. 1. and IT. ready. 


MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR. 
In 4 vols. Vols. Li. Se, EL ready. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. = Eiited by G, 
Lowes Dickinson. In3 vols. Vols. I. and il. ready. 
** Unsurpassed as a cheap, artistic, and, what is more, scholarly edition.” 
—Da Telegraph. 
‘They contain really trustworthy aud complete texts.’—New Saturday. 
“* This delightful little edition.” —Atheneum. 
“Tt would be difficult to speak too highly of this edition.” —Graphic. 


THE TEMPLE DRAMATISTS. 


A Series of the best Tragedies and Comedies of the English 
Dramatists. Edited by well-known and competent scholars, and 
produced in a similar size and style to that of the Temple 
Shakespeare. One play is published per month, Limp olive cloth, 
ls. net; olive paste-grain roan, 1s. 6d. net per volume, 

LATEST VOLUMES, 
SHAKESPEARE’S and FLETCHER’S THE TWO 
NOBLE KINSMEN. Edited by Professor C. H. HERForD. 


MARLOWE’S DR. FAUSTUS. §E:lited by IsranL GoLLANoz. 
“The new edition should be welcome to all interested in the olde 
dramatists.”—St James's Budget. 
** We know of no pleasanter and prettier reprints." —Spectator. 
- ‘The edition has been carried out with a due regard to conciseness; the 
roduction does not contain a superfluous word. ’'—New Saturday. 


Edited by I. GOLLANCZ. 





A S; ial Prospectus of both the Dramatists and C.assics and the new General 
atalogue wil! be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard. 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C.; 


and 67, sT. JAMES'S STREET, 8.W. 
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